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NEWS OF 


HE restrictions the Government has placed on foreign diplomatic 
T missions in London are unprecedented, but not in the least sur- 
prising at the moment when great military operations based on this 
country are impending. The ban affects the diplomatic and consular 
representatives of all foreign countries except the United States and 
Russia. The Dominions, with the inevitable exception of Eire, are 
exempt from it. Telegrams sent or received by diplomatic missions 
must be in plain language, the contents of diplomatic bags must be 
submitted for censorship, and diplomatic representatives and couriers 
may not at present leave the country. Every Allied Government 
will welcome this temporary restraint, and every neutral will under- 
stand it, even if it may feel obliged to make a formal protest. At 
such a time as this no risks can be taken. The Government has 
already been compelled to take steps to minimise the danger arising 
from the presence of privileged enemy agents in Dublin, and now 
it must guard itself even against the possible inadvertence of friends 
who might carry information without realising its significance. 
Residents in Britain must for the moment be deprived of any secret 
intercourse with the outside world. The ban is imposed by this 
country alone, but has the full approval of the United States and 
Soviet Governments (which are exempt from its operation). No 
one can seriously question the necessity of this precaution where 
the security of hundreds of thousands of British and Allied 
fighting men are concerned. 


Badoglio and the Democrats 

Political reconstruction in Italy is proceeding at a leisurely pace. 
How far that matters at this stage is difficult to determine. There 
is no clear evidence that those parts of the country under Marshal 
Badoglio’s administration are seriously concerned about politics at 
all; the industrial north, still in German hands, is much more 
politically minded, and will certainly make itself felt when the 
opportunity comes. Meanwhile, one fixed point is the decision of 
King Victor Emmanuel to abdicate in favour of the Crown Prince 
Umberto as soon as Rome is recovered. Another is the commission 
given to Marshal Badoglio to form a new Government on a wider 
basis. That means certainly the inclusion of men like Count Sforza 
and Professor Benedetto Croce and of some representative of the 
Communist Party, whether Signor Togliatti or another. The Marshal 
seems reluctant to take in representatives of all the six democratic 
parties who expressed their views at the recent conference at Bari, 
and the positions he is disposed to offer are by no means the most 


THE WEEK 


important. One disturbing element was disclosed a few days ago by 
an American Civil Affairs officer, who reported that in his district 
Fascism was unmistakably raising its head again. From other 
districts it was reported that nothing of the kind was happening ; 
but clearly there is a situation that needs watching. That provides 
the strongest argument for the strengthening of the Badoglio Cabinet 
by the inclusion of democratic elements. 


Neutrals and the Enemy 


The endeavours of the Allies to dissuade neutrals from sending 
war materials to Germany are more open to criticism in some cases 
than in others. It is unfortunate for us that at a time wher 
we are destroying Germany’s ball-bearing factories Sweden should 
still be supplying her with ball-bearings and materials for making 
them ; but since by agreemeni with us Sweden is now delivering 
only half the amount supplied in 1943, we cannot reasonably insist 
that she should go further and break her present contract with 
Germany. But no such argument is applicable in the case of the 
delivery of chrome to Germany by Turkey or wolfram and certain 
other materials by Spain and Portugal. Turkey has very greatly 
increased her deliveries in recent months, and she is an “ally.” 
Portugal also as an ally may reasonably be asked to take into 
consideration factors which will shorten the war. As for Spain, 
she has constantly and openly given active help to the enemy, 
and only refrains from doing more because we are now in a position 
to apply pressure by withholding materials she needs to import. 
During this war, and much of the last, the economic blockade 
required that the utmost possible pressure should be applied to all 
neutrals to prevent them from trading with the enemy, and it is 
limited only by our power to make it effective. That inevitable 
consequence of total wat is now recognised by all countries, even 
by the neutrals who, of course, dislike it. If we are to desist from 
applying pressure to Turkey, Spain and Portugal to persuade them 
to discontinue their supplies to the enemy we must reverse the 
principles on which the present total war is based. 


Post-War Germany’s War-Potential 


In Tuesday’s debate in the House of Lords, Lord Vansittart raised 
a question concerning Germany’s chemical industries which certainly 
must not be neglected after the war, and which, 
Paymaster-General, the Government is not neg 
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point the British attitude to post-war Germany must be uncom- 
promising: she must be deprived of the capacity to produce the 
instruments and material for making war. Lord Vansittart was 
alluding to her chemical industry, which has been so fertile in the 
production of explosives, and urged the appointment of a committee 
of scientists to determine the means of controlling Germany’s 
chemical manufactures. But this is only one part of the whole 
problem of German disarmament. The first decision that ought to 
be taken as a sine qua non is that the construction of aircraft in 
Germany should be totally prohibited. Nor should she be allowed 
to build big warships or submarines. Imports of minerals that are 
constituents of munitions must be strictly rationed. The question of 
her chemical industry is more complicated, because Central Europe 
is to a great extent dependent on her synthetic nitrogen and ammonia 
for its supply of fertilisers. Since the object will be to prevent 
Germany from doing harm, but not from being useful, it should 
be considered whether her chemical industries could be effectively 
brought under international control. It was suggested by the writer 
of a recent article in The Spectator that the whole share and loan 
capital of certain German industries should be surrendered as repara- 
tions. Here, at any rate, is one line of inquiry. Lord Cherwell said 
that various expert committees were considering these questions. 
Programmes must be worked out to give effect to the Government's 
avowed aim—to deprive Germany of the means of preparing another 
war. 


A Censorship Challenge 

Mr. Calwell, Australian Minister of Information, has made Press 
censorship controversial to a degree for which no other British 
Dominion provides a parallel. When the President of the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association, who is also general manager of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, wrote a reply to the Minister’s complaints about 
the Press, much of this reply was itself censored, and when the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph was printed on Saturday with blank spaces 
the whole issue was suppressed, and other papers, following suit, 
suffered the same fate. No sooner had the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment instituted proceedings against the Sydney Morning Herald and 
the Sydney Daily Telegraph for alleged breaches of the censorship 
regulations than the papers themselves went to the High Court and 
have been granted an injunction restraining the officials from pre- 
venting publication of a censored article. One of the judges declared 
that he could find nothing in the banned articles which would give 
information or be useful to the enemy. In Australia the feeling is 
just as strong as it always has been in this country that the censor- 
ship should only be used to prevent the publication of matter helpful 
to the enemy, and that to use it to protect the Government against 
criticism would be intolerable. That principle has been thoroughly 
established in Australia. The arbitrary action of the Commonwealth 
Minister has, as might easily have been foreseen, evoked a storm of 
protest from the Press, and there are indications that the general 
public feels equally strongly. The political Opposition has taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of freedom of opinion, Mr. Menzies going so 
gar as to describe the Government’s treatment of the Press as “ Nazi 
technique pure and simple.” He appears to be not far wrong. 


Powers against Strike Agitators 

The new Defence Regulation rAA empowers the Government to 
take drastic measures against agitators who incite workers to strike 
in essential industries. This is the Government's reply to the recent 
nexcusable strikes among the Yorkshire miners and the shipyard 
and engineering apprentices. The “right to strike” in essential 
industries had already been removed for the period of the war 
both by the voluntary undertakings of the trade unions, who promised 
1o settle disputes by compulsory arbitration, and by the Conditions 
of Employment Order. The unions in their official capacity had 
loyally kept to the understanding ; the strikes that have occurred 
have been acts of trade union indiscipline, instigated by persons 
who defied the authorised leaders. No nation engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle against an enemy would tolerate a repetition of the 
recent large-scale stoppages in vital industries, and popular opinion 
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is certainly behmd the Government when 1 arms itself with new 
powers. It is significant that the Minister who has been responsible 
for the framing of the Regulation should be that staunchest of all 
trade unionists, Mr. Bevia, and that he carries the trade unions 
with him as well as the employers. That is not surprising, for the 
recent unauthorised strikes have not only obstructed the national 
war effort, but have also been blows at trade union discipline. |r 
will be noted that the Regulation aims only at dealing with 
irresponsible persons who foment strikes, and that it is expressly 
provided that persons may say what they like at authorised trade 
union meetings. The unions, having kept their promises, have 
earned the support which this Regulation indirectly gives them. It 
is indicative of the quasi-constitutional position which they now 
hold in industry that it is they who are helping the Government 
in the avoidance of unrest, and the Government which is helping 
them to strengthen their hold on members. 


Town-planning Bill this Session 

The fact that Hull has reached the stage when it seeks Parlia- 
mentary powers for rebuilding and reorganising the city shows 
how essential it is that the Government’s national plan should be 
before Parliament. It is ell to the good that this Corporation, intent 
upon getting ahead with re-development, should have proceeded to 
make a plan of its own without regard to a national plan which 
does not yet exist. Many other local authorities whose areas have 
suffered severely from blitzes are anxious in the same way to com- 
plete their preparations, but have held their hands till they know 
more of the Government’s intentions. In all there are 1,700 local 
authorities which will have to prepare schemes of lesser or greater 
magnitude, and these must fit into the general pattern. It was 
obvious that the Hull proposals would have to be turned down, and 
must await what Mr. W. S. Morrison called a national code cf 
legislation. Pressed .to say when he would have his planning Bill 
ready, Mr. Morrison said he hoped to have it in time to enable 
Parliament to pass it before the end of the Session. He did not 
say much about the contents of the Bill beyond the fact that it 
will deal with the procedure for the acquisition of land for recon- 
struction and limit the price to pre-war values, but stated that the 
powers conferred would be such as to enable Hull and every other 
bombed city to start reconstruction as soon as builders and material 
are available. It is something to have the assurance that the Bill 
will come before Parliament this Session. 


A National Water Policy 

The appearance on Tuesday of a White Paper on a National 
Water Policy synchronises with a water shortage in many parts of 
England which already threatens to become acute. The chairman 
of the Thames Conservancy stated the other day that in the Thames 
catchment area the rainfall from October 1st last to March 31st 
was below the normal by 37.7 pet cent. It appears that a deficiency 
on that scale is enough to cause serious shortage of water in some 
districts and anxiety about the near future over a far wider area. 
Yet during this period Wales and the North of England have had 
all the rain they require. What is wrong is, in part, the method of 
storage, and in part the method of distribution ; and the quality ¢f 
water in many regions demands attention as well as the quantity. 
The White Paper proposes some short-term measures to be embodied 
in a Bill which will be introduced during the present Session, though 
this is obviously too late to affect drought conditions which may 
be felt this summer. The long-term policy aims at ensuring 4 
planned and economical use of water resources and efficient distribu- 
tion, responsibility resting with Ministers at the centre and local 
authorities at the circumference. The plan includes a national 
survey of resources, a survey of bulk needs, measures to avert misuse 
and pollution, and provision to require one undertaking to give 
supplies to another. It is recognised that there must as soon 4S 
possible be piped supplies to people in rural areas, and that industry 
and agriculture should have the right to an adequate service. A 
sure and good supply of water in all parts of the country is necessary 
equally on grounds of health and on grounds of economy. 
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THE DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


ISCUSSING the proposed National Health Service at 

Birmingham last Friday the Minister of Health endeavoured 
to reassure the doctors and the voluntary hospitals. It was not 
to be expected that he would succeed ; it will take much more 
than a single speech to do that. But Mr. Willink did at least 
dispel misunderstandings and destroy by anticipation arguments 
based on assumptions and not on facts. Allegations entirely base- 
less are being too freely voiced. A published letter, for example, 
from the chairman of a local branch of the British Medical 
Association, affirms in its first paragraph that “the Government 
appears to be determined to rush their scheme through as quickly 
as it can.” The precise opposite is, of course, the fact, and it is 
well that everyone should understand that. As in the case of 
Mr. Butler’s Education Bill, the strictest canons of democratic 
procedure have been followed. The Minister of Health devote 
considerable time to informal discussions and investigations before 
he formulated his scheme at all. The scheme when it did appear 
took the form not of a Bill which, once introduced, would 
naturally pass with reasonable expedition through its various 
stages into law, but of a White Paper in which the broad principles 
of the project the Government has approved are submitted to 
public discussion and criticism, primarily, of course, to criticism 
by the medical profession. Not a line of the Bill, so far as is 
known, has yet been drafted. It will not be drafted till there 
has been abundant time to consider any reasonable comment the 
White Paper may evoke, and till some attempt at least has been 
made to obtain the general agreement among the parties princi- 
pally concerned which Mr. Butler secured so successfully in his 
discussions with representatives of the Churches. This procedure 
has been criticised, not very reasonably, as an undue surrender of 
initiative and leadership by the executive. The one criticism 
for which not a shred of justification can be found is that the 
scheme is being rushed. 

It is eminently to be desired that the interval for discussion 
should be profitably used, not in barren and agitated polemics 
but in a serious endeavour to discover the maximum of common 
ground between those who differ, and, with that as starting-point, 
to determine how the differences still outstanding may be composed. 
That is the democratic method and the reasonable method. It 
means some compromise, and the Government has been the first 
to offer that. That is why it published a White Paper instead of 
a Bill. Something on the other side is asked of the doctors, 
though less probably than the apprehensions of some of them 
lead them to believe. The basic ground is the necessity of pre- 
serving, and if possible enhancing, the estimation in which the 
medical profession is held by the public. That is something 
immensely valuable. Such a time-worn phrase as “ the healing art ” 
conceals, if indeed it does conceal, a conception which it gives 
special satisfaction to dwell on at a moment when science is 
being directed on a tragic and unimaginable scale towards 
destruction,—the conception of men and women devoting their 
lives to preserving the health of mankind or restoring them to it. 
Medicine is a profession by which men live, and it is both just and 
politic that they should be enabled to live in comfort by it, but in 
many if not most medical men a sense of definite vocation is 
either there initially or is soon induced by a consciousness of what 
they are able to do for patients of every class. It would be a 
profound misfortune if the doctors forgot for a moment the nature 
of the service they render or the public the nature of the service 
It receives. 

All that is lacking in that service is its extent. Contact between 


the doctors and the public needs to be closer than it is, and with 
more of the public. In particular the individual citizen must look 
more to the doctor to keep him in health, not merely to cure 
him when he is out of health. That is the real case for the 
Government scheme. We have entered—not are about to enter 
—a new era of social consciousness. Some of the doctors seem 
not to have realised that fully, and it is desirable in everyone’s 
interest that they should. The Beveridge scheme may be open 
to every kind of objection in detail, but its fundamental assump- 
tion—that the citizens of this country form a single integrated 
community, that the community as a whole bears a responsibility for 
the material and physical welfare of every individual to the extent 
of securing him an agreed minimum standard of subsistence and all 
the medical and surgical care he needs—has caught the imagination 
of the country. That aspect of the social security problem and the 
national health service problem is basic. The country has been 
shown in an intelligible and attractive form something essentially 
worth having, and it means to have it. Any Government, or any 
section of the community, which sets itself to frustrate that resoive 
will suffer defeat. 

But there is in fact no call at present to resort to that 
kind of language. The present Government, so far from 
frustrating the general resolve, has undertaken to give effect to 
it, and the doctors, strongly as they have voiced some detailed 
objections to the Government’s health service scheme, have not 
except in individual cases condemned the idea of a national health 
service at all. The great majority approve the principle, as distinct 
from particular proposals. That being so, reasonable discussion, 
which is what the Government is understood to be inviting, is 
manifestly practicable. There are three obvious possibilities, a 
health service organised by the medical profession alone, a medical 
service organised by the Ministry of Health alone, or a health 
Service organised by the State and the profession in rational 
co-operation. The third, of course, is the ideal, and every effort 
must be made to realise it. That the Government scheme could 
be made to work efficiently if the doctors threw themselves into 
it wholeheartedly can hardly be questioned, but they are per- 
fectly justified in urging that it be amended in various respects. 
Not, of course, that they can claim to issue any ultimatum, or 
would desire to. When everything has been said that can be 
said on either side Parliament must make the final decision. That 
is the way democracy works and always must work. 

But some distinction must be drawn between principles which 
the Government cannot abandon and those it can. Social security 
is to be dealt with as a whole. That has been decided by the 
Cabinet, endorsed by Parliament and approved unhesitatingly by 
the country. This means that the whole population, rich and poor, 
is covered by the scheme, and one weekly contribution, repre- 
sented by a single stamp, gives the title to unemployment payment, 
sickness payment, old age pension, medical and hospital treat- 
ment and other benefits. For that reason it is no use discussing 
limitations of the national health service scheme which might 
otherwise be quite reasonable in themselves. Secondly, since large 
sums of public money will be expended on ali sections of the 
social security scheme, there must in all sections of it be ultimate 
public control. That is a constitutional canon which needs no 
arguing. Does this involve what it is the fashion to stigmatise 
as “bureaucracy”? There is obviously a danger that it may. 
Officialism is a bane with which most of us are familiar, par- 
ticularly in war-time, and doctors, by the very nature of their 
profession, with calls to be met at all hours and the impossibility 
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of a methodically planned life, instinctively react against it. But 
the Government, by its project for a Central Medical Board, to 
consist of members of the medical profession, has done its best to 
minimise the dangers of bureaucracy. No doubt the national 
health scheme will alter the normal tenor of a doctor’s life in 
some respects, but by no means always to his detriment. Many 
doctors may welcome the idea of an assured basic income. Health 
centres are only experimental, but well-appointed consulting- 
rcoms and surgeries supplied rent-free, with secretarial assistance 
at hand to reduce the labour of form-filling to a minimum, may 
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surely be some relief to a profession dependent more than mogt 
on the domestic service which it has become, and may remain, 
so difficult to secure. The question of the choice of doctors, 
and the relation of private to public practice, raises real problems 
which it is necessary to discuss dispassionately, with two objectives, 
the protection of the doctor and the service of the public, always 
kept in view. The medical profession is offered the opportunity 
of proposing constructive alternatives to the Government scheme. 
By turning to mere denunciation it would alienate public sym- 
pathy fatally. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOUGH it is rightly to be marked by no special celebrations, 
T Princess Elizabeth’s eighteenth birthday is an event of note. 
Tul this Week the death of the King would have involved a Regency. 
Now the succession would be immediate and automatic ; when it 
is realised what responsibilities that would lay on the Princess's 
young shoulders, the reason for thankfulness that a change of 
sovere.gns is in all likelihood far distant is doubled. It is re- 
assuring, none the less, to know that whenever the moment comes 
for assuming the burden the new Queen will be equal to it. About 
that there can be no doubt. She has been educated with singular 
wisdom ; the subjects she has studied particularly, English and 
American history, the French and German languages, are just those 
in which it is most important that she should be well versed ; and 
physical culture has kept pace with mental. What is most worth 
remembering is that the Princess represents essentially the post-war 
generation. She is of the age at which men and women are entering 
the Services now. The outlook of the daughter of a palace can 
ebviously not resemble closely the outlook of the daughter of a 
wage-eatner’s home ; but in fundamentals, in the relegation to history 
of events which for older men and women are matters of personal 
experience, the consciousness that the post-war world will be different 
from the old, the Princess may be counted on to share the outlook 
of her generation. She follows closely on the wireless and in the 
papers the events that make contemporary history ; and personifying 
by her position the great evolution of national progress through the 
past into the present, by her individuality she personifies the 
adventurous transition into a future undisclosed It is a good com- 
bination in a future sovereign. 

* _ * * 


Mr. Churchill, like many other people who believe profoundly 
in the League of Nations principle, has felt free, or felt it necessary, 
to criticise the League on occasion, but in his general support of it 
he has never wavered. He is still, I believe, Honorary President of 
the League of Nations Union. His appreciation of the League in 
the House on Tuesday was valuable and opportune. Mr. Hull’s 
references last week to a future international organisation suggested 
that the Secretary of State had in mind something closely resembling 
the existing League, and it was perhaps significant that in referring 
t Mr. Hull the Prime Minister went out of his way to recall that 
a vear ago he himself had expressed the hope that “the great body 
of work achieved by the League of Nations and embodied in the 
League of Nations ” would not be lost, and when this evoked from 
a Cornish Member an acidulated caveat against any attempt to 
revivify the League,” Mr. Churchill observed decisively that “ if 
the League had been properly backed up it would have been 
] That is the first and last of the whole matter. Any 
Almost any League 


successful.” 
League that is not properly backed up must fail. 
that is will succeed. 

* - 7 * 

The Manchester Guardian has had bitter fortune in losing its 
Jast two editors by suddea death, E. T. Scott in 1932 by a boating 
accident on Lake Windermere, W. P. Crozier last Sunday by a 
heart-attack. No higher praise can be given to Crozier than to say 
that in all respects he maintained the great traditions that C. P. 


Scott created, and nothing less would do justice to his achievement. 





The Guardian in the main encourages anonymous journalism; 
certainly its late editor did, and except in Manchester and in 
journalistic circles generally, Crozier was not a well-known figure. 
He wrote little except leading articles. His ely book, Letters to 

Pontius Pilate, published in 1928, revealed that fine classical 
scholarship by which so many past and present members of 
the Guardian staff have been distinguished; and the chapter 
on C. P. Scott as editor which he contributed to J. L. 
Hammond’s Life of C. P. in 1934 showed convincingly how brilliant 
and how easy a pen he wielded. It is hard to see how the Guardian 
can replace him adequately, whether it looks to its own 
staff or to a wider field. Mr. W. J. Haley, late editor of the 
Manchester Evening News, might in the ordinary course have trans- 
ferred to the morning paper if the B.B.C. had not annexed him, but 
now that solution is precluded : 

* * * * 

The same week brings news of the death of an older, an equally 
distinguished and a very different journalist. Older readers of The 
Spectator, whether they know it or not, owe an incalculable debt 
to Charles Graves. St. Loe Strachey knew it well. Not only did 
Graves write an immense quantity of first-rate anonymous articles 
and reviews, but their quality influenced the whole paper pro- 
foundly. His criticisms of books, particularly of fiction and verse, 
were directed, above all, to encouraging promising young writers. 
His musical comments were of a high standard, as became the int- 
mate friend of Parry and Plunket Greene. He was an accomplished 
scholar of Greek, Latin, French and German as well as of English, 
as he proved in his unerring correction of other men’s work as well 
as in writing his own. Through most of his years with The 
Spectator Graves was a member of the Round Table of Punch, and 
he became one of Sir Owen Seaman’s most trusted colleagues. Out- 
side journalism he wrote lives of Parry and Grove, Punch’s History, 
skits with E. V. Lucas, and several volumes of light verse, beginning 
with The Hawarden Horace. All his life he was passionately loyal 
to good causes and to his friends, most of whom, from Meredith 
Townsend and his gifted daughter down to Lord Byng and younger 
men, he outlived. He was the last of the remarkable sons of the 
Bishop of Limerick—R. P. Graves, always the Irishman first, and 
Robert, who served this country so well in the East. One son was 
killed in the last war, and since the death of his wife, a sister of 
Lord Grey, he lived as a semi-invalid in the country. He was 
immensely proud of the success of his surviving son, Sir Cecil, 
now the inheritor of Falloden, at the B.B.C. 

* + 7 7 

One secret of the first importance is being admirably well kept. 
I heard last week of an extremely elevated personage who might 
be expected to know all there was to know about the“ Second Front.” 
He admitted that he did know a great deal—in fact, nearly every- 
thing. “But about the date,” he said, “I simply haven't an idea.” 

* * * * 

I mentioned last week that my apocryphal stoiy about Stalin’s 
telephone call to the Prime Minister had probably been heard by 
some readers before. I understand it had—in Wandsworth Prison. 
That, I should desire it to be clearly understood, was not the 
locality in which I heard it myself. JANUS. 
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RUSSIA’S SECOND WIND 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE campaign in the Crimea has inevitably captured the 
T imagination. It began apparently on April 7th, and in less 
than ten days the Russians had not only broken through deeply 
echeloned defences in the north and east, but had reduced the 
fighting space to a restricted area about Sevastopol. Almost half 
the estimated force left in the peninsula had been taken prisoner, 
and, with the other casualties, they must have reduced the garrison 
very substantially. Indeed, the campaign has developed on lines 
that make the German decision to hold it seem ridiculous. It never 
seemed sound ; now it seems absurd. So much is this the case that 
apparently the one reason which gave it any justification—the saving 
of time and the immobilisation of considerable forces—has now 
promptly moved the Germans to fight a last delaying action in a 
position that becomes hourly worse. It is even reported that they 
have sent a convoy of reinforcemeénis into the port. 

What advantage there is to be gained now baffles the imagination. 
The force that remains can certainly not hold up more than a small 
number of troops; and the probability is that, even if the port 
does not fall very swiftly, numbers of divisions will be squeezed out, 
as Tolbukhin’s army group was before squeezed out of the Dnieper 
front. The Crimean airfields are already in Russian hands, and the 
Black Sea littoral west of the peninsula is available for any sea 
expedition which the Russians design. The enemy in Sevastopol is 
entirely cut off from support or supply, and the desperateness of 
the gamble here affords another indication of Germany’s need of 
some respite. The most important feature of this offensive is not 
so much its result as the means by which it was achieved. ‘Tolbukhin 
had very carefully surveyed the strong defences, and the attack was 
prepared after rehearsal over ground on which they had been repro- 
duced. Given such preparation as this, the result could not but 
follow ; if ever mathematical precision could be predicated of an 
offensive, it was here. 

Russian versatility and skill have developed steadily throughout 
the war. When Stalin’s generals defied the seasons it was only after 
weighing in detail the handicaps of winter and spring. As far as 
they can conceivably be surmounted the Russians contrived it ; when 
there remained a residue that imposed irremediable hardship, the 
troops were schooled to bear it. But it is not merely to evoke 
admiration that the fact is remarked; it is that this affords the 
surest indication of the immediate prospect. During the Russian 
offensive, now in its seventh week, the situation has shown a 
massive change ; and it is due to this progressive advance in skill 
that the change has taken place. It seems true, to sum up, that in 
this period the advance has suffered only minor checks. If the 
Russians have not secured a decision, they have inflicted tremendous 
losses on the enemy, and these losses are irreparable within the 
requisite time. They have, moreover, entered the Balkans from 
which the enemy has done everything within his power to exclude 
them. If they have not yet inflicted crippling losses, it is because 
he has contrived to withdraw from fatal positions on a number of 
occasions. 

Now, however, the Germans have fallen back to positions they 
dare not abandon without a vital undermining of their strategy. It 
is for this reason that Dittmar announced that Rumania and “ the 
gateway of Europe proper” will be defended. He announced it 
with a sigh of relief; for it is very difficult, as we know too well, 
to nourish hope on a consistent diet of retreat. The terrible doubt 
inevitably arises whether the retreat is to have an end before the 
threatened blow has struck to the heart. Now, with the hope that 
it is ended, German commentators breathe again. What is their 
hope founded on? Manstein is the warden of the “gate” of 
Europe. His are the most direct communications, and he will receive 
the bulk of what reserve still remairis in the enemy’s hands. The 
Germans claim that in his use of these forces hz has already relieved 
Kovel. He certainly drove a wedge to join the 10,000 men surviving 





out of the fourteen divisions encircled about Skala; he se¢ns to 
have retaken Delatyn in the foothills of the Jablonica Pass. But 
the success of the thrust that recaptured Buczacz cost the Germans 
ninety per cent. of the encircled divisions, and the wedge is now 
being compressed. Tarnopol has been cleared and the g9rrison 
has been destroved. 

In a balance-sheet of this counter-attack could we leave Mansteia 
with a credit? We should probably be compelled to admit that he 
had achieved a success, in that he has so far checked the Russian 
advance and pinned down the impetuous movement of Zhukov 
across Galicia and the country south of the Pripet. But, of course, 
we should be wrong to conceive the position as static. The inter- 
pretation of this counter-attack depends on steps that are now taking 
place. Whether it can be developed into a counter-offensive depends 
on Manstein’s ability to maintain his thrust through Buczacz and 
build on it a movement that will cut off the Bukovina salient. It 
is apparently this prospect that has heartened Dittmar ; but how 
far it is practicable remains to be seen. The Russian offensive has 
been in operation for over six weeks, and, if it is to be judged by 
normal standards, it should have out-marched its communications. 
It would be entirely natural for the Russians to pause to get their 
second wind, and, after the extraordinary marches of the last few 
weeks, it actually seems that there is a comparative pause. It may 
merely be that Zhukov, like Vatutin at Zhitomir, is allowing 
Manstein to have a little rope. When he has broken the counter- 
attack he will move forward again. The Russians may even move 
on some other sector ; indeed, they are said to be attacking in the 
north. The next week or two will reveal the strength and weakness 
of the Germans on this sector, and it is very significant that a Panzer 
division has been moved there from France. 

Meanwhile, Kleist is fighting with more stubbornness and con- 
fidence in the neighbourhood of Jassy and Kichenev. It is here 
that Rumania’s first defence will be tested. But already Malinovsky 
has crossed the Dniester in the rear of Kichinev, and it does not 
seem over-optimistic to regard this position as an outpost zone. 
The main line of defence will be drawn between the Danube delta, 
by Galatz, and the Transylvanian Alps. But here, again, the position 
threatens to be turned by an irruption of Russian from perhaps 
the Crimea or Odessa. Yeremenko’s army is presumably not called 
the “ Maritime Army ” for nothing, and it is pertinent to remember 
that its commander was the commander of the Stalingrad area 
throughout the attack and counter-attack. If there is a suggestion 
of “inching” even here it is probably only temporary. Up to the 
present the Russians have’ shown in their offensive that, if they 
cannot get over an obstacle with ease, they can always command 
sufficient ingenuity to get round it. Their position, with thé swift 
success of the Crimean campaign working up to a triumphant climax, 
threatens to transform the naval control of the Black Sea completely. 
The Allied air-offensive is now working in support of the Russian 
Balkan campaign, and the selection of targets there, as on the 
western front, is worthy of note. The Allied aircraft are striking 
at the nodal points which govern the use of the communications, 
and this destruction must have an important influence on the 
development of the fighting. Russia will not pause longer than is 
necessary. Major developments are not far distant. 

The majestic sweep of the Russian offensive forms the most strik- 
ing contrast to the operations in Burma, and it is permissible to 
refer to that campaign again. Numerous reasons for a temporary 
setback can be imagined, reasons that seem adequate and yet cannot 
be stated at the moment. It is the official explanations that compel 
criticism because they so often fail to meet the case. Sir Philip 
Joubert made as good a case for lack of success as can be expected ; 
but he, also, failed to go to the root of the matter. The Japanese 


tactics are exactly the same as they were in the first campaign—road- 
blocks, infiltration and encirclement—all are the same. The com- 
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munications inevitably run parallel to the front for them as well 
es for us—that is how the country is constructed. The enemy has 
to face geology as much as we. The jungle is a veil or a shield 
for both of us. The implication of Sir Philip Joubert’s statement is 
that the Japanese will live harder and take risks that we cannot be 
expected to take. This does little justice to Wingate and the splendid 
trcops he commanded. 

What I said in an earlier article is now amply documented: there 
ere brilliant ingredients in this campaign, but no firm design. But 
perhaps now the reason may be appearing. In no other campaign 
have the supposed strategies of the commander-in-chief and his 
generals been canvassed in public long after the strategy and the 
supreme command are settled. There should be a close season for 
that sort of canvassing. But we can realise that a breath of real 
success might make such a decision easier ; and now that Lord Louis 
Mountbatten has gone to Kandy, perhaps the work of turning the 
tables will begin. For, of course, sea-power must be its foundation ; 
and Ceylon, lying in the area of the South-Eastern Asiatic Command, 
js a wholly natural base for such operations and their control. At 
the other side of the Pacific the balance of power has come ; it is 
to be hoped that it will soon make itself evident here. 


A WORD ON THE ARMY 


By IRENE WARD, M.P. 


URING recent travels I have had the chance of seeing some- 
D thing of our serving men in India, China, Iran, Egypt, North 
Africa, Malta and Gibraltar. When the war is over and the vast 
problems of the post-war world become live issues, the men and 
women who have returned from overseas will wield great influence 
in the moulding of public opinion. I was enormously encouraged 
to find such vital interest in the kind of life Great Britain was 
going to offer to them and their families. Whenever I was invited 
10 speak I was asked to talk abour post-war England, and I was 
repeatedly told there were only two questions which really 
interested the troops: what prospects there would be for them on 
demobilisation and how their wives cr girl friends were getting on. 

There is a considerable public opinion in this country today 
which believes that it is a profound mistake to initiate post-war 
Jegislation at this stage of the war, as it distracts public opinion 
from its over-riding purpose of winning the war. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying @at the Government is absolutely right in preparing 
the necessary social legislation essential for peace-time life, and that 
in so doing they have the hundred per cent. support of the men 
and women on active service abroad. I was amused to read that 
in the Debate in the House of Lords Lord Woolton had said he 
had never been questioned on the Uthwatt Report, and that people 
were not thinking about anything beyond being able to obtain a 
comfortable, economical house to live in. My mind flew back to 
India, to a large meeting of Army and Air Force men which I 
addressed in a hangar, where I was warmly heckled over the Govern- 
ment’s failure to declare its policy on the Uthwatt Report. It would 
do all our Ministers connected with post-war problems all the good 
in the world to meet some of the Services overseas and get their 
reactions to the planning of the nation’s future. Such visits would 
also do much to assure those serving abroad that their opinion was 
of interest to the Government, because there is much cynicism 
about the possibilities of the future. 

The serviceman cannot be reassured by sentiment. His thinking 
has advanced far beyond the influence of word-pictures, into the 
realms of practical propositions; he has become a realist. The 
period of slump after the last war, the protracted unemployment in 
many industries and the inability of the politicians to deal effectively 
with the Distressed Areas has had a profoundly disturbing effect 
on men’s minds, and the more reassurance Parliament can give 
on future plans the better. It depressed me to find that to a 
man it was believed that the Beveridge Report had been rejected 
by the Government, and that was taken as a criterion of the official 
approach to Social Security. I fully support the view that party 
pelitics are not to be encouraged in the Services, but it is surely 
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possible to draw a distinction between party issues of the future 
and social progress as demonstrated by day-to-day legislation. One 
of the fundamental principles for which we are fighting this war 
is the preservation of our way of life—in other words, with the 
welfare of the people. Achievement and objectives made plain in 
all theatres of war would bring peace of mind to those engaged in 
actively fighting the enemy. 

Let me illustrate from India. British personnel serving there is 
very conscious that after the conclusion of the European War they 
will be still involved in the Far Eastern War, and the same applies 
to British other ranks in China. A clear statement by the Govem- 
ment is required as to how the employment of those returning a 
a later date to this country is to be protected and their interests 
safeguarded so that they shall not be the “also rans.” The same 
argument applies to the Navy, to the Air Force and to prisoners 
of war in Japanese hands. The House of Commons, to put it 
mildly, comes in for very severe criticism. Many informed people 
say that at least one serving man in ten is determined to seek 
Parliamentary honours. It is, of course, inevitable that Members 
of Parliament should be castigated. It is part of the price of public 
service ; but it would be regrettable if a swing to the left or the 
right, indicating abandonment of democratic beliefs, resulted from 
a lack of understanding of how parliamentary democracy works, 
There is no doubt that, as result of a very proper policy to maintain 
Service discipline and therefore discourage contact with Members 
of Parliament, an opinion has been created which reacts unfavourably 
on Members and their proper function, It would be a national 
disaster if the serving man were to believe that Parliament was not 
the instrument through which to express his beliefs as a citizen. 
The proper relationship between Members of Parliament and the 
Services is a delicate one, which requires the most careful handling ; 
but as the matter has been put across there is a tendency to dis- 
courage belief in the democratic way of life. 

On the whole, I found our men with most sensible views on 
controversial matters like Service pay and allowances. They don't 
demand the earth, but they do believe in a square deal, and the 
way these questions have been handled by the War Office—because 
that department has the major responsibility—is deplorable. 
What the average serving man sees is a statement of policy made 
by the Secretary of State for War on the Army Estimates, with no 
provision for dealing with his legitimate grievances,—too small allow- 
ances for his wife, children and dependants, inadequate basic pay 
compared with his American and Dominion Allies, insufficient 
foreign service allowances to meet the varying conditions of life 
in a variety of theatres of war. Members of the House of Commons 
of all parties then vigorously attack the Government and argue his 
case, and finally, after a Government capitulation from fear of an 
adverse vote, comes a partial improvement of his position. In a 
year’s time precisely the same Parliamentary procedure is followed 
with probably even stronger criticism against the War Minister. 
The serving man, being eminently reasonable, would appreciate the 
wisdom of the Secretary of State for War himself producing a fair 
though not extravagant plan which gave the three Services a 
generous deal with proper provision for their families and an auto- 
matic increase in allowances when cost of living bonuses to meet 
rises in prices were given to civil servants and industrial workers. 
Sir James Grigg could then dig in his toes against M.P. seekers 
after purely political popularity. It is one of the unsolved mysteries 
of this war why such an obviously sensible procedure is not adopted. 
I cannot help feeling it is because the Finance Department of the 
War Office is civilian in its composition, inexperienced in field 
service and completely lacking in a knowledge of the psychology 
of Servicemen. 

Another complex matter is the relationships of the American 
troops and our own. The vastly superior financial position of the 
American Army creates an unhealthy rivalry, and though official 
recognition of difficulties is not forthcoming in this country, there 
are wise officers who would welcome an inquiry to get a line on 
the psychology which produces this situation, in the hope of being 
able to find a way through it. In India, for instance, British goods 
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going into the canteens serving the troops carry 48 per cent. charges 
of one sort and another. American goods enter free, presumably 
subsidised by the U.S A. Entertainment for the Americans and their 
friends is free, not so for the British. It would be regrettable 
if, with such unity at high levels, among the ordinary soldiers such 
resentment became a permanent feature of our relationships. 

I was greatly impressed by the keen interest and close attention 
which the senior officers gave to welfare matters. I found them 
all so delightfully human. My only regret was that so much re- 
inforcement of their advice seems necessary before action is 
sanctioned at the War Office. Take “Victory” cigarettes, now 
withdrawn. Whoever was responsible for issuing these to the 
troops? And how long before the reports of welfare officers were 
acted on? I walked round some of the gun-sites in Malta, and 
these cigarettes were practically the only complaint the men had. 
But even when Sir James Grigg had said no more would be supplied 
there were millions to issue! He finally, of course, had to capitulate 
entirely. One of the major difficulties in getting any Service reform 
is that it is so easy to down the civilian M.P. 

My final comment must be on the officers, of whose contribution 
in this world struggle one feels justly proud. Their financial position 
has remained practically static and anomalies untouched. They say 
little and complain publicly not at all, so the War Office thankfully 
lets sleeping dogs lie. But the House of Commons may look out for 
squalls when officers and men come marching home again. 


THE 10,000 COMMANDMENTS: II 


By CARLETON KEMP ALLEN 


HE principal criticisms of delegated powers which had been 
7 made before the appointment of the Donoughmore Committee, 
and which were considered by it, may be summarised as follows: 

(1) Certain forms of delegation give the Executive practically 
carte blanche. There is the “Henry VIII clause” for “ removing 
difficulties ” for a limited period in bringing a statute into operation ; 
the formula that an Order shall have effect “as if enacted in this 
Act,” which the House of Lords has held to exempt it from all 
judicial control ; and the formula, which has the like effect, that 
the making of an Order by a Minister shall be “conclusive 
evidence” that he has complied with the requirements of the Act. 

(2) Not all Orders, nor even the majority, are required to be laid 
before Parliament, and even when they are, Parliamentary scrutiny 
is illusory. “ Laying on the table” means putting a copy in the 
Library of the House of Commons (sometimes in a locked cupboard), 
and not one in a hundred Orders is ever seen by Members. 
Further, it is not easy to whip up support for a “prayer” for 
annulment, which in any case can be moved only after 11 o’clock, 
when legislative vigilance is not at its highest. There is no general 
Parliamentary power of amendment of Orders. 

(3) Drafting is often verbose and ambiguous and the delegated 
powers are sometimes loosely defined. 

(4) Delegation constantly leads to sub-delegation (the legal validity 
of which is not free from doubt) and to numerous amending 
Orders ; the result is extreme complexity, untidiness and obscurity 
of the law. 

(5) Many judicial and quasi-judicial functions are entrusted to 
Ministers without opportunity for the parties to be heard, without 
rules of evidence or the giving of reasons for decisions, and often 
without possibility of appeal. 

(6) Crown procedure, as has already been mentioned, places the 
private litigant under grave disabilities. 

Between 1931 and 1939 few of these causes of complaint were re- 
moved. The number of published Statutory Rules and Orders 
(and there are a great many others unpublished) continued to be 
very large. For example, in 1936 they covered 5,516 pages and in 
1938 5,484 pages. The pages occupied by Public General Acts in 
the corresponding years were 1900 and 950 respectively. With the 
outbreak of war, the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act of 1939 and 
the “Everything and Everybody” Act of 1940 went far beyond 
D.O.R.A., for they authorised Defence Regulations not only for the 
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defence of the realm and the safety of the public, but for the 
efficient prosecution of the war and the maintenance of essentia 
supplies. Almost anything can fall under this rubric, and, w th 
one single exception, the Courts have held that it excludes, for 
all practical purpose, the operation of ultra vires. The Acts 
further enable the Departments, or other “ competent authcrities,” 
to depute their powers to a variety of sub-delegates, such as National 
Service Officers and other Ministerial representatives, who again 
are beyond judicial control. The decision of the House of Lords 
in the 18B case, Liversidge v. Anderson, that “ reasonable cause” is 
a purely administrative concern, for the uncontrolled decision of the 
Minister, has greatly extended executive discretion not only for the 
period of the war, but for all time. Hardly less important is the 
House of Lords decision, sweeping aside a previous Privy Council 
decision, that a Minister has absolute discretion to claim privilege 
for official documents. 

Upon the bulk, the scope and the style of the Defence Regulations 
made under these powers it is unnecessary to comment, since they 
are known to all—as are also the number of offences and prosecutions 
and the severity of penalties. It is an exceptional lawyer today who 
can know the law and an exceptional citizen who can keep it. One 
result of the enormous output is that Parliament knows less than 
ever about the “legislation ” which it is supposed to sanction ; but 
Major Petherick’s motion, in May, 1943, for a Standing Committee 
was flatly declined by the Government and no similar prcposal 
has since been made, though there is a growing and visible dis- 
content among Members about the unreality of their leg slative 
functions. 

All this, it may be said, is the extraordinary result of an extra- 
ordinary situation and it must be accepted with patience and good 
humour. So, indeed, it is ; but the vital question is whether it is 
to continue into the transition period and beyond. Mr. Morrison 
and his friends maintain that it is the only way in which the 
business of modern government can get itself done. It is all 
“inevitable.” There is talk, of course, of “ proper safeguards,” but 
all the evidence is that the safeguards tend constantly to shrink in 
range and efficacy. The governing factor, says Printing House 
Square, is time—as if speed and the convenience of Members of 
Parliament were the only things that mattered in the government 
of a country. This hot-foot government, in the shape of the 
decree, is the very first instrument which every despotism has taken 
into its hands. It is inconceivable that the time of Parliament can- 
not be so distributed (as it was in the nineteenth century) as to 
enable it to discharge its proper duties; and one of the first 
necessities is the revival and revision of the Committee system, now 
largely in abeyance. Several times it was stated before the 
Donoughmore Committee that the whole of the present system 
arises from “the new needs of a new kind of State.” It is for our 
democracy to decide whether or not it wants this kind of State. But 
let it see where it is going; let it, for example, read Professor 
Hayek’s powerful Road to Serfdom and consider whether this New 
Order can, in the last result, avoid becoming one or another form 
of totalitarianism. Throughout our history the power of government 
has constantly. swayed between the Executive and the Legislature. 
If we are entering, or have entered, on an era of the supremacy of 
the Executive, let us recognise the fact and cease to pretend that 
“Parliamentary government” is the hinge of our constitutional 
system. 

If that is mot the will of the people, what immediate remedies 
can be suggested? The first and most important is a matter of will 
and purpose rather than of legal prescription; Parliament must 
take its stand, as it has done before, on the issue whether the 
executive or the legislative is to be the dominant power of govern- 
ment. If, again, we still have confidence in our Courts, their 
prerogative—well tried through the ages—to keep vicarious power 
within bounds must be preserved whenever an issue of law is 
raised. This and all the other recommendations of the Donough- 
more Committee still stand, and they have never been contro- 
verted ; they have merely been by-passed. In particular, the expe- 
dient of Standing Committees of both Houses, for the scrutiny of 
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alJ delegated legislation, is surely worth trying. The objections to 
yt appear to be that it might be a battle-ground for the revival of 
‘political controversies already settled in the division lobbies ; that 
with regard to many Orders the Committee wou!d not have enough 
technical knowledge to form a judgement; that the labour would 
be too great, and not worth while for the sake of the few Orders 
which would arouse suspicion; and that the Committee would 
be an intolerable brake when swift administrative action was 
necessary. All these objections were carefully considered by the 
Donoughmore Committee and were discounted by it. Its report 
contained a detailed scheme, too long to reproduce here, for the 
constitution of the Committees, and this was largely based on sug- 
gestions made by an expert witness of exceptional authority—Sir 
Dennis Herbert, then Chairman of Committees. The matter cer- 
tainly is not free from difficulty, but Lord Justice Scott, who suc- 
ceeded Lord Donoughmore as Chairman of the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers, has stated that the late Speaker saw nothing 
impracticable in the plan. The function of the committee, as the 
Report made clear, would be in no sense political or controversial, 
but merely that of a vigilance committee, to call the attention of 
the House to any Orders which prima facie seemed to require 
examination. 

Giving evidence before the Donoughmore Committee, and speak- 
ing from unrivalled experience of Parliamentary drafting, Sir 
William Graham Harrison observed: “It is not good to make 
people chartered libertines.” It is for historians to say whether 
any State which has made its executive a chartered libertine has 
ever avoided the road to tyranny. 


RUTHENIA 


By MARY H. LOGAN 


™ O the majority of those who follow with geographical interest 
the routes taken by Stalin’s victorious armies, Ruthenia, the 
name of the country on whose frontiers the Russians now stand, 
means little enough. The fact that it is now a high light in the 
news is due entirely to its strategical position, contiguous as it is 
t© Rumania, Hungary and Poland, and not to any national or 
economic importance it can claim. To western ears the name itself 
rather suggests a musical-operatic origin, but the Ruthenians assert— 
with some reason—that they are the most ancient race in Europe, 
and that their little country is the cradle from which the teeming 
Russian millions sprang. Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, 
and its unique pre-war charm was indisputable to those lucky 
enough to cross its border. 

D.scouraged by the lack of hotels and headed off by the scarcity 
of roads and their primitive condition, however, few travellers 
penetrated so far east, and in consequence life in Podkarpatska Rus, 
as the Czechs call this lovely easternmost province, flowed smoothly, 
simpiy and happily, exactly as it had done for centuries. When 
friends in Prague tried to dissuade me—fortunately in vain—from 
going there, I was told it was a poor country, inhabited by a peasant 
race, and that few places of interest existed to attract visitors. This 
was largely true. But the people had a charm and possessed natural 
manners rarely met with, the country was altogether fascinating, and 
far greater poverty can be seen in many parts of Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland today than was evident in the lovely villages 
of the Carpathian valleys or in those fringing the banks of the 
swift-flowing Tisa. With the exception of a salt mine, I saw no 
industries, and all activity was concentrated on the land. I write, 
alas! in the past tense, for the mailed fist was early laid upon 
Ruthenia, and how much its people have been martyred and bled 
we shall only now know. 

In those years before the storm broke they were a self-contained 
and self-supporting community. They grew the timber to build 
their houses ; they made their own furniture, designed and painted 
ii, concocting and blending the colours. They grew flax to make 
house linen and summer clothes; they bred sheep for wool for 
warm winter ones; the women spun and dyed it, wove it and 
embioidered the garments with a skill and perfection we have to 
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be taught. They tanned their leather, they made crockery and 
cooking-pots, they turned wooden platters and bowls for kitchen 
use. They made their musical instruments and their own must. 
They brewed beer and made their wine and grew an abundance 
of food. They were their own wheelwrights and wove their wicker 
carts. Admittedly, climate and soil may have something to do 
with it (though the seasons are similar to ours), but the Ruthenian 
peasant, unlike our own, was by no means content with the bare 
necessities of life, for he grew his tiny tobacco crop, enabling 
him to enjoy his home-made cigar, and he planted his rows of sun- 
flowers so that he might have the finest oil for his salads. 

Nowhere in the country was one far from habitattons, and the 

villages were very numerous. These consisted merely of two rows 
of houses, possibly a school and a church, but shops were seldom 
seen, as the demand for goods of anv kind was practically non- 
existent. The houses were neat and mostly built of wood, and set 
on piles, which made a flight of steps to the entrance necessary, 
The roofing consisted of wooden “slates” which greyed with the 
weather. The walls were white or cream-washed, and framing doors 
and windows were stencilled borders in brilliant-hued paints. 

Numbers of domestic animals roamed about the roadsides,—tlittle 
lean ponies, goats, pigs, sheep, ducks, geese, hens, and, in the 
absence of fences anywhere, herding was an all-time job for the 
very old or the very young. But while keeping an active eve on 
the straying flocks, they were not idle. Laziness was unknown, 
The women would be spinning or knitting or nursing a baby, the 
men whittling wooden utensils or mending or making with long 
thongs their soft sheepskin shoes. Even the children were busy 
with their bits of embroidery, and there was always someone singing 
or piping somewhere. I never saw a man or woman, old or young, 
wearing a plain shirt or smock. It may sometimes have been dirty, 
but it was always embroidered. The colours used, both for house 
decoration and personal adornment, were clear bright blues, greens, 
reds and yellows, and as the background of the former was white 
or cream, and the garments—woven of undyed flax or wool—an 
oaimeal colour, the result was pleasing and most effective. 

Because of her ancient history and geographical position, various 
Janguages are spoken throughout Ruthenia. At the end of the last 
war, after many vicissitudes, the country ardently desired a national 
anchorage and some measure of recognition and independence to 
enable her to live in peace and security and enjoy civil and religious 
liberty. At her own request she was included in the newly-formed 
Czechoslovak Republic, and became its easternmost province. Undet 
the wise and just guidance of President Masaryk, a Russian-speaking 
president was appointed to govern and develop the country under 
Prague. Much was done for this isolated corner of Europe by the 
understanding and enterprising authorities in Prague in the short 
twenty years or so, and much more would have been done by now 
had the plans already formed for her development been allowed 10 
materialise. 

As it was, the ancient arts and crafts of the race were revived 
and encouraged. Roads were being made. Schools were opened 
wherever there were enough children to fill them, and, an achieve- 
ment of which the régime was justly proud, the children were 
taught in their mother tongue in some seven different languages— 
Russian, Czech, Ruthenian, Rumanian, Yiddish, Polish, Hungarian 
—while, surely unique in Europe, the brown-skinned youngsters 
the little gypsy village near Uzhorod, the capital (now Chust), had 
to tackle their three R’s in Romany. 

From the very beginning of the Czech rule the minorities got 
full recognition, though it meant added responsibility and complica- 
tion. Spurred on by. this sympathetic interest and encouraged 
by the system of universal education, the young generation of 
Ruthenians I met were bright, quick-witted and, while ardent 
patriots, were impatiently keen to travel and see other counties 
than their own. I persuaded one or two of them, young sons of 
friends made at Uzhorod, to visit England, and after a stay of 
sometimes only a few weeks they had acquired a grasp of our 
constitutional methods, our parliamentary system and a working 
knowledge of our Janguage that was frankly amazing. Not long 
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afterwards, when it was obvious to them that serious trouble was 
brewing for Ruthenia, they wrote asking for my co-operation to 
enable them to leave their country and come to England so that 
they might fight or work for her in freedom and amongst friends. 
Complying willingly, though it was a difficult time with frontiers 
closing down and passports unobtainable, I enlisted the sympathy 
and help of those who had more influence than I had; but before 
the plans could be put into operation the darkness had descended 
on Ruthenia with the unwarrantable annexation of the country by 
Hungary in 1939. 

When the light comes to it, what shall we find? The dread 
years of war will have stilled their songs, as their land has been 
laid low ; but a people who sow and reap, who toil and spin, with 
no thought of gain or plan for profit, but only so that they and 
their children may live in peace and comfort and be allowed 10 
worship God in liberty, will surely rise again. 


THE WILLING HORSE 
By EVELYN SIMPSON 
RS. TREWENNA is in the middle forties. She lives in a 
neat little house on the outskirts of the city, and, as she says 
herself, she has always been “the energetic sort, not one to sit 
still and be waited on.” Before the war she ran her home single- 
handed, had a very effective finger in several useful local pies, and 
kept an intelligent, if proud, eye upon the manners and morals of 
her young son and daughter. When she read in her newspaper 
of the “ goings on” of Hitler in Europe, she would say “ We ought 
to stop it. It’s not right,” and when reminded that it would be 
her Joe—and probably his sister Gladys—who would have to do 
the stopping, she would reply firmly “I hope Joe and Gladys will 
always do their duty. And I hope I shouldn’t be the one to hold 
them back.” 

When war finally broke out and Joe volunteered for the R.A.F., 
he was doing well in the second vear of his articles to a local 
solicitor, but he had always been aeroplane-mad, and Mrs. Tre- 
wenna began at once to knit him light-blue pullovers and mittens 
and socks, and later to save up her butter and egg ration to make 
cakes to send to him. She also immersed herself in the less showy 
activities of the W.V.S. and Y.M.C.A., and a canteen at the station, 
and later, when Gladys was borne off to the extreme north of 
Scotland with the Wrens, Mrs. Trewenna merely assumed an extra 
batch of voluntary work—became the secretary of a Savings Group, 
ran a Red Cross Penny-a-Week fund, and kept open house for 
friends from the blitz areas, until a bomb carried off the greater 
part of her own roof. She rejoiced when she read that the “ call- 
up” was to be extended to older women. “It isn’t right that the 
young ones should have to do all the work while we sit safe at 
home,” she said. “J shall volunteer for munitions.” But just 
before she had to register, Joe was reported missing, and though 
his mother never gave up hope, she began to have fainting fits if 
she stood for too long in a hot atmosphere, and the doctor said 
that factory work was out of the question. 

Reluctantly Mrs. Trewenna agreed to take an office job and so 
release a younger “ mobile” woman. There were no buses at the 
right times, so she had to cycle, leaving the house at half-past 
eight and getting back at a quarter-past seven. No one seemed 
eager to take over her Savings Group or her Red Cross collection, 
and she didn’t want them to fizzle out, so she “fitted them in 
somehow”; and when Mr. Trewenna, observing his wile grow 
more and more pallid and, it must be confessed, more and more 
irritable, asked “ Why must it be always you who does it? Why 
can’t someone else take a turn?” she would reply vaguely “Oh, 
well, you know how it is. There’s always some who won’t do 
anything until they’re made to. Which they will be soon. Bevin 
says so. That’s one thing about this call-up: it is fair.” And Mr. 
Trewenna would say that he supposed it was, but that she mustn’t 
knock herself up, Bevin or no Bevin, and helped her to wash up 
the supper things. Gradually, however, he became less and less 
amenable. “What about Mrs. Jones?” he would ask. “She 
doesn’t seem to be called up. And that Miss Smith. What’s she 
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doing, drinking coffee every morning in Bloggs’s? ” Mrs. Trewenna 
at first replied that their turn couldn’t have come round yet, adding 
gleefully that they must be a good bit older than they wanted people 
to think, for Mr. Bevin kept saying that there was to be no 
favouritism and pulling strings: everyone was to be- treated 
fairly. 

Later, she became rather snappy, and said that Mrs. Jones and 
Miss Smith would be “ caught in the end,” making no reply to her 
husband’s comment that they seemed to be having a jolly good run 
for their money, anyway. Almost every evening he would bring 
home a fresh example of “unfairness.” There was Mrs. W., who 
was technically exempt because she had a child under fourteen ; 
but Mrs. W.’s mother took entire charge of the child, while her 
daughter “ gallivanted about ” all day. There was X., a conscientious 
objector, who had been “ let off everything,” and now lived comfort- 
ably at home on an allowance from his father, while his young 
wife, who shared his views, had simply ignored the order to register. 
(“ They’ll get her in the end,” said his wife. “ And what will they 
do with her when they’ve got her? ” enquired her husband.) These 
was little Miss T., who had candidly observed in his hearing that 
Mummie knew the people who ran the call-up in Z., and they had 
said that they would organise it so that she wasn’t bothered. And 
Mrs. Trewenna, too tired, almost, to listen to what he was saying, 
would remark, “ Well, I can’t bother about other people. If they 
haven’t got any consciences, it isn’t my fault: I have.” 

One evening, when Mrs. Trewenna looked even more green with 
fatigue than usual, her husband burst out “ What I want to know 
is why it’s always those who try to do their duty who suffer. Why 
do the others get off scot-free? They said we should all be in the 
same boat in this war, but it’s the same as the last one. Taking us 
for suckers again, that’s what they’re doing. I won’t have you kill 
yourself like this.” And Mrs. Trewenna had to put aside her Red 
Cross accounts and go to the pictures with him to calm him down, 
and then get up half an hour earlier the next morning to darn her 
last pair of presentable stockings. Moreover, it became increasingly 
difficult for her to keep her end up in their arguments. Things 
grew more and more puzzling. They would read of wage-strikes in 
the arms factories, and Mr. Trewenna would say “I wonder what 
would have happened if the boys at El Alamein had struck for an 
extra bob a day?” They would hear the Minister of Labour boast- 
ing about the total mobilisation of woman-power, and they would 
shrug their shoulders and remark “ Pity he doesn’t come and live in 
our road for a month or two. He'd talk different then.” 

The Trewennas are not publicly articulate. They have a natural 
good taste which prevents them from making what they call “a 
fuss” about what they feel may not be their business. At present 
this diffidence is increased by the conviction that it wouldn’t be any 
good if they did. No one would take any notice. So far as they are 
concerned, the second great essential of justice—that it must be 
obvious that it is being done—is non-existent, and they are no 
longer sure that the first—that it is being done—can be relied on. 
They, and others like them, are slowly—and reluctantly, for they 
are naturally trustful and anxious to think the best of everyone— 
developing into rather bewildered cynics. For, as Mr. Trewenna 
says, nobody minds doing their whack, but fair’s fair, after all, and 
why should some people always get away with it all the time? 


THE KESTREL 


I waTcH a kestrel in the sky 
Hover above the field and think 
How to that concentrated eye 
The teeming world entire must shrink 
Into a single mouse until 
He stoops to kill. 





‘ 


Yet from that corpse, cold as a stone, 
The ripples ring, the abounding day 
Goes circling outward, on and on, 
Oblivious of the bird of prey— 
Time—that eventually will strike 
Down all alike. 
Patric DICKINSON, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


NE is reluctant in time of war to criticise the policy of one’s 
O own Government. This reluctance arises from several motives, 
none of which is necessarily disreputable. There is in the first 
place a disinclination to carp at an administration which since 1940 
has displayed such fortitude and foresight. One is reluctant also 
to give to the enemy any grounds for suggesting that the support 
of the present administration is anything but uniform and vigorous. 
And, above all, one is deterred, if one has any experience at all 
of the management of great affairs, from questioning actions which 
may be necessitated by facts of which one has no knowledge or 
imposed by circumstances the exact value and proportions of which 
one is unable to assess. How easy and how foolish it is for the 
irresponsible to gird at the responsible, to make suggestions which 
are obvious though ignorant suggestions, or in criticising the inci- 
dentally undesirable to forget or to ignore some general principle of 
action which overrides by its compelling necessity all momentary 
or minor disadvantages! Yet there arise occasions when an accumu- 
lation of minor actions suggest that a change, and perhaps an error, 
of general policy is being committed. A step in one direction may 
seem imprudent, but we remain silent, not knowing whether this 
step may not be a movement of hesitation or a feint; but when 
several steps are taken in the same direction, then a note of warning 
can justifiably be sounded. The present trend of policy towards 
the neutral countries (and it is a new and remarkable trend) would 
seem to be mistaken both in principle, in method and in tuming. 

* * . * 

Each one of our present actions and menaces, if taken by itself, 
may appear to be justified ; the accumulation of these actions, how- 
ever, suggests a trend of policy which is not consonant either with 
the traditions, the experience, the wisdom or the principles of sound 
British foreign policy. I have, for instance, no sympathy whatsoever 
for the Spain of General Franco, and our pharisaism during the 
Spanish civil war must always remain as a scar upon our conscience, 
The Spanish Government in allowing their legionaries to fight 
against Russia, in allowing La Linea and Tarifa to be used as enemy 
observation posts, themselves violated the principles of neutrality 
to which they now appeal, and the occupation of the Tangier zone 
was an international outrage which we can neither forgive nor forget. 
But it is not a reputable policy to toady to a man when one is 
weak and then to start nagging at him when strength returns: such 
a change of attitude is consonant neither with the dignity nor 
the repute of the United Nations. The policy of Turkey again may 
not have proved as helpful as we expected or have justified the 
hopes of those who regarded the Anglo-Turkish alliance as an 
important diplomatic achievement. We may be justified in feeling 
some disappointment that Turkey should have damped off at a 
crucial. moment of the war; but it is unreasonable for this dis- 
appointment to express itself in pin-pricks and snarls. Turkey 
has much to lose and little to gain ; her neutrality in the past years 
was benevolent and useful ; it is not very sedate of us to show ill- 
temper at this stage. The war before long may shift to areas, and 
attain proportions, which may render Turkey of supplementary 
importance only. It would seem wiser, and less productive of future 
tension and misunderstanding, to allow Turkey to fade out of the 
picture quietly and without a fuss. 

7 * * 

Our attitude towards Eire, again, does not appear to be very 
dignified, expedient or far-seeing. ‘There was a time, during the 
dark periods of the Battle of the Atlantic, -when the possession of 
the Eire harbours would have saved us much energy and many 
lives. We displayed during this period a wise forbearance. The 
cynic might argue that our rectitude was governed by a lively 
concern for public opinion in the United States, and that our policy 
was restrained by the consideration that any violation of Eire’s 
neutrality would alienate a wide and powerful section of the 
American electorate. This may have been a governing consideration, 
but it was not determinant. The respect which we showed to Eire’s 


neutrality, and at great disadvantage to ourselves, was a generous 
respect. Had we maintained that attitude until the day of victory 
we might have done much to eliminate the poison which has 
infected Anglo-Irish relations for three hundred years and more. 
At a ume when Eire’s neutrality was, in fact, some menace to our 
safety we behaved with laudable forbearance ; and now, when victory 
is assured, we start exerting pressure on Eire, not on the ground of 
vital strategy, but on the ground of the presence in Dublin of a 
German Minister and a Japanese Consul. The demand for the 
expulsion of these enemy officials is not analagous to the action 
taken by His Majesty’s Government in curtailing diplomatic 
privileges in Great Britain. The latter action is a unilateral action 
taken by our Government in British territory ; it imposes no un- 
neutral action upon any foreign government, and is justified, as will 
be accepted by all reasonable people, by the fact that Great Britain 
is now “within the zone of the armies.” The demand for the 
expulsion of enemy officials in Dublin, however, would, if accepted, 
have obliged the Eire Government themselves to take action of an 
un-neutral nature. 1 am not saying that the demand should not 
have been made: I am saying only that it should have been made 
with less publicity and greater tact. 


7 * * * 


Our simultaneous, or concurrent, change of attitude towards 
Sweden also suggests that some definite trend of policy is involved. 
It is true that at the time when Geimany seemed to have conquered 
the world, Sweden was obliged by her weakness and isolation to 
render to Germany some most unneutral services. With the decline 
of German dominance, and the accretion of her own defensive 
strength, Sweden has done her best to regain her neutrality. It may 
be highly inconvenient to us that she should, in return for coal, 
supply our enemies with iron ore and ball-bearings. It was equally 
inconvenient to our enemies, when the United States were neutral, 
that they should so lavishly have supplied us with the weapons of 
war. When we were still weak we tacitly admitted that Sweden 
as a neutral and independent State had the right to trade with all 
belligerents. Now that we are strong we have suddenly discovered 
that these lawful occasions constitute an outrage. The Swedes are 
an intensely proud people who will defend their independence with 
dogged resolution ; their neutrality is for them a symbol of this 
independence ; if we start coercing them, their present admiration 
of us may turn to contempt. The advantages which we may gain 
by being tough with the Swedes may, I admit, be great advantages ; 
but the price which we shall pay for them will be the loss of the 
deep respect that we have earned. And shall we soon start bullying 
Switzerland also? Switzerland—to whom neutrality is a religion 
which has illumined so much misery, which has shone like a beacon 
in a clouded world? It would be more than a mistake for us to 
coerce Switzerland: it would be a moral disaster. 

* * * * 


Such actions, if isolated the one from the other, may possibly 
be defended on the grounds of expediency; but taken in the 
aggregate they raise a question of deep principle. This new trend 
of policy, the policy of bullying the weak, is not in accordance 
with our traditions or our conscience. It is not, and never can be, 
a British policy. Russia, with her immense physical power, can 
afford to be “ realistic” ; the United States, conscious of the integrity 
of their purpose, can afford to believe that the end justifies the 
means ; but the power of Great Britain is based not so much upon 
force as upon influence, and our influence derives from the fact 
that for the last hundred and fifty years we have sought to defend 
the weak against the strong. If we lose that influence we lose our 
position in the post-war world. We entered the last war in defence 
of the neutrality of a small country ; it would be tragic, indeed, were 
we to end this war, in which hitherto we have set so fine an 
example, by trampling (in the wake of other, heavier, feet) upon those 
very rights which it is our duty, our mission and our need to defend. 
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« The Philanderer.”’ 


BERNARD SHAW’S “ topical comedy ” (as he himself described it in 
1893) has been called “a minor play” but like some other works 
labelled as “minor ”—Johann Strauss’s opeietta Die Fledermaus, 
for instance—it has more vitality and will live longer than many 
more pretentious things. It is also an ambitious work and I should 
like to know of a comparable effort on the part of any young living 
British dramatist. The play’s title I suspect to be partly responsible 
for the neglect of this brilliant and truly serious comedy, for it is 
not so much a study of a philanderer in the common meaning of 
the word—in any case a type of character with whom Mr. Shaw 
would be likely to have littke sympathy—but an analytical study 
of the effect on women of a social phenomenon, the emergence of 
feminism and the “new woman” movement in this country in the 
*nineties under new intellectual influences such as that of Ibsen. 

With all the incessant talk about psychology at our Universities 
during the past twenty-five years since the theories of Freud, Jung 
and others had spread among the cultured classes our young play- 
wrights and novelists have produced no analysis of our social 
reaction comparable in wit, penetration or comprehensiveness to 
this masterly presentation of a similar revolution fifty years ago. 
Well, they may have done so but we have not seen the result in 
the theatre. The Philanderer was written fifty years ago, the author’s 
second play, but even then he was no longer a young man and he 
could not find anyone to produce it; so there may be a comedy 
of our own time quite as good that is still reposing in its author’s 
desk having never seen the light of the theatre. It is indeed very 
likely, for the commercial theatre can afford the experiment today 
less than ever, as expenses and risks are far greater. 

I strongly recommend my readers to see The Philanderer at the 
Arts ; it is well produced by Henry Cass and the cast is good all 
round. Richard Wordsworth made up to look like the Shaw of 
Fabian days, is brilliantly successful in a difficult role. We are 
not likely to see a better contrasted pair than Honor Blake’s Sylvia 
and Joan Haythorne’s Julia, and David Bird was an impressive 
and convincing Dr. Paramore. From the rise of the curtain there is 
not a dull moment, and the dialogue is always well harnessed to the 
action and fits the characterisation exactly. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Le Jour Se Léve.”’ At Studio One.——** On Approval.’’ Generally 
released April 22.—— ‘* The Halfway House.”’ At the Regal. 


Just as a good novel encourages us to look at everyday life with the 
excitement of keener sensibilities, so the good film differs from the 
mediocre in sending us away with new eyes for actuality. Le Four 
Se Léve is a film aboui an alarm clock, horses led to work at dawn, 
a wardrobe, wailing factory hooters, a gay neck-tie ; it is also about 
a factory-hand tortured by leve and doubt who shoots his rival 
in a moment of uncontrollable hatred. The diverse elements, the 
love and the tragedy on the one hand and the details of the daily 
round on the other, are not incompatible. The power of this film 
lies largely in the mastery with which it weaves mental conflict and 
inanimate things into a pattern of total, throbbing animation: the 
alarm clock becomes a protagonist. 

The murderer (Jean Gabin) is barricaded in his tiny attic room. 
Far below in the street his neighbours and fellow-workers wait 
silently through the night while the police plan ponderously to 
capture the armed assassin. Meanwhile the brooding man moves 
amongst his few possessions, turning a sad eye from trinket to 
photograph, from bed to mirror. As dawn approaches his confined 
evocative images of the room from time to time change into some 
poignant episode in the re-living of his crime. Like the hunted 
man, the audience only escapes from the attic in these flash-backs of 
memory, and the simple framework of time and space (one room 
and one night) permits of a completeness of characterisation remark- 
able even in a French film. The tempo is the tempo of a puzzled, 
simple mind, the mind of a man fighting for time to understand 
what it is which has separated him for ever from his fellows in the 
street below. The siege which drives him closer and closer into the 
bullet-spattered corner of his room he can meet with practical 
measures, it is only a curiosity, incidental to and impeding his painful 
excursions into the past. He needs peace and quiet to remember 
and to judge. Jean Gabin’s performance, remarkable as it is, is 
not superior to Jules Berry’s astonishing portrait of the elderly 
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degenerate and self-pitying philanderer whom he murders. The 
scene in which his gibes torture Gabin beyond endurance gives rhe 
murder logical and aesthetic inevitability. And the audience—in 
anticipating Gabin’s sudden grab for the revolver which alone will 
still the too swift tongue—feels sympathy also for the misery. which 
lies beneath the cruel wit of his rival. In French films the villainy 
is seldom unrelieved. Director Marcel Carné has used his camera 
always with great artistry. Here are no extravagant Orson Welles 
angles, but normal viewpoints relying for their effect on the: skill 
with which they are chosen and the context in which they are used. 
I could not help wondering at the end of this most moving film 
whether The Hard Way, a current American production in which 
Ida Lupino gives an outstanding performance, might not have been 
comparable with Le Jour Se Léve if only Hollywood did not force 
upon every theme a conventionally moral interpretation. 

On Approval is one of the funniest British pictures I have seen 
for a very long time. Clive Brook and Sydney Box have combined 
to produce a most ingenious version of the Lonsdale play, with the 
camera contributing a hilarious nightmare sequence, Cecil Beaton 
some eye-catching dresses and William Alwyn a neat musical score. 
Beatrice Lillie and Roland Culver are in good form, but it is Clive 
Brook who steals the show. He has now followed his recent first- 
rate performance in a serious role in The Shipbuilders with some 
sensitive and witty light-comedy playing which suggests that he has 
much to contribute also in this unaccustomed genre. 

Halfway House is a disappointment, coming all the more un- 
fortunately at a time when we are looking to Ealing Studios’ 
courageous policy of independent production to give us more films 
of the high calibre of San Demetrio, London. Most of the faults 
of this story of how supernatural powers solve the personal problems 
of the assorted guests at a ghostly Welsh hotel have their origin in 
a clumsy scenario. An interesting cast tries hard to put significance 
into the theme, but they are almost always thwarted by some piece 
of incongruous comedy (not always deliberate) or some piece 
creaking story-construction. EpGar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


AMONG the March and April new recordings the most important 
is a recording of Sibelius’s Symphony No. 7 in C Major, Op. 105, 
played by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under V. Golschmann 
(H.M.V. DB8964-6). I also recommend the Handel Passacaglia 
from the Harpsichord Suite, No. 7, arranged by Halvorsen for 
violin and viola and superbly played by Jascha Heifetz and William 
Primrose (H.M.V. DB6170). Very welcome is Berlioz’s Beatrice and 
Benedict Overture played by the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Basil Cameron. The superb Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky, is rather wasted on Copland’s 
symphonic fantasia entitled El Salon Mexico, which is a rather 
formless though lively collection of more or less effective tricks 
(H.M.V. DB3812-3), but on the third side there is a good recording 
by the same orchestra of the Song of the Volga Boatmen. 

The combination of pianoforte and orchestra is a favourite one 
with gramophone enthusiasts, and they will welcome a recording of 
Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Tune, played by Cyril Smith 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent (Col. DX8194-8196). Cyril Smith is technically one of 
our best pianists, and gives a brilliant performance. Unfortunately, 
there is a fault on the first side of the review copy sent to me. In 
my opinion, Dohnanyi’s is a meretricious composition, and I marvel 
that the Gramophone Company should record it while there are 
so many of Mozart’s magnificent pianoforte concertos unrecorded, to 
say nothing of concertos by Stravinsky, Hindemith and Bartok 
that are much superior musically. Another recording that musically 
is quite negligible is Symphonie Moderne, from the film “ Four 
Wives,” played by the Janssen Symphony Orchestra of Los Angeles. 
Very little, if any, film music is worth listening to for its own sake, 
and this is no exception. 

Among the vocal records I commend Joan Hammond and Dennis 
Noble’s singing of two duets from Act II of La Traviata, with the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Basil Cameron (H.M.V. 
C3387), in spite of the fact that they are sung in English, which 
spoils them for most musical ears ; also, as usual, the orchestra is 
kept much too far in the background. When will the recording 
companies realise that the voices are only a part, and a minor part 


at that, in the operas of really great composers such as Verdi? 
Ww. g. 2 
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LETTERS TO 


LIBERALS AND PLANNING 


Syr.—Mr. Elliott Dodds’ exposition of the attitude of the three great 
parties towards planning was interesting: one wonders if any of the 
three have found the real dividing-line between industry which should 
be planned and that which should not. Surely the point of cleavage is 
met so dependent on risk-taking as the Conservatives would have us 
believe. but has much more to do with the capacity of an industry to 
supply market requirements. So long as capacity is less than potential 
market requirements there is no case for planning at all, since such an 
industry can always find a useful field for new entrants. But when an 
industry becomes overcrowded, when its capacity exceeds possible 
demand, then the case is entirely different ; further private enterprise in 
that industry no longer performs a useful service since it no longer offers 
the public anything which it has not already got in plenty ; on the other 
hand it depresses prices, reduces profits for all producers, possibly to 
the vanishing point, and generally throws the industry into confusion— 
unless, or until, the producers get together and take steps to protect 
themselves. 

The whole question is bound up with the evolution of industry ; the 
private enterprise and competition (capitalist technique) which were so 
edmirable in discovering a useful product, improving it, also developing 
the market for it, no longer operate to the public good once the industry 
is highly developed with a capacity in excess of requirements. Capitalism 
could be described as the nursery of new industries, and we shall always 
need it, not only to take care of possible new babies, but because some 
enterprises never grow out of the nursery stage. But for the matured 
industry we have yet to find a suitable technique, one which, among 
other things, can control, even reduce the size of an industry without a 
reduction in the number of those dependent on it for employment. 
When we have found this we shall have a dual form of economy, part 
laissez faire and part State supervised, each part being complementary 
1o the other. Surely this is the direction in which we must move?— 
Faithfully yours, NORMAN HOWELL. 


61 Queen’s Road, Felixstowe. 


THE MACHINE AND THE MIND 


Syr,—Constance Reaveley in her “ Machine and the Mind” wonders 
whether others have had similar experiences to her own. I do not pretend 
to aspire to the Mind of a Don, but when early in 1940 I volunteered 
for work in a munition factory it was my first experience of working for 
some sixty hours weekly with my hands, requiring little mental strain. 
Like the writer of “ Machine and the Mind,” I commenced work on a 
capstan, became a finished band-turn operator, and except for short 
intervals on the “ taps” or the automatics, this was my job until Decem- 
ber, 1943, when I left on doctor’s orders. 

1 became attached to my machine, it replaced and became almost as 
much my friend as a fifth-hand “ Baby” Austin bought off the Chiswick 
High Road before the war. We understood one another—the tools lasted 
longer, the lathe ran more smoothly for me than for others. At first 
we were “both” out to beat records. I had the urge to do as much 
work as was possible in a given time with the minimum amount of exer- 
tion, but when this period had passed, and records were no longer pos- 
sible, I looked around and soon got to know my fellow-workers better— 
they interested me, and I learnt in many ways to admire them, but I felt 
the most of them were “ wishing” their life away—waiting for the hour 
to clock out or for the week-end break—natural, of course, but sad. 
Any spare time at work was spent by the Lassie on reading most inferior 
literature, with more than a touch of impossible romance whilst her 
opposite number was working out form for the “dogs” or the pools. 
I longed to inspire them with fresh interests and thought of debating or 
dramatic societies, and even suggested religious talks during the lunch- 
hour break when Sunday work was the order of the day, but with no 
avail. Energy was lacking. This life had become a habit; no change 
was possible or desirable ; in fact, nothing was missing, so I gave up 
urying and began a life away from my machine and the factory whilst I 
Like many children I began an imaginary life. I started a 
dream farm. All day I worked hard “ mentally” on my farm whilst my 
physical energies were given up to the lathe. Every detail of the farm 
became alive. The work progressed from day to day or the weather 
upset all my “mental” plans—the river rose, the wind blew, trees fell. 
I planted, I sowed, I harvested everything in “due season.” Not only 
the animals became alive but so also the men and women who helped 
me on my farm—they became as living things with names and personali- 
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ties. Now away from the factory I can hardly distinguish between my 
past of reality and the past on my dream farm. 

Do others think? Constance Reaveley asks this question. I was also 
told, my brain was too active. “Old hands” at the machines don’t think, 
their minds become blank and probably or possibly they work better 
and with less exertion than the thinker. Is it not a fact that shorthand 
writers with the greatest speed are those with the least mentality—the 
work becomes purely mechanical? Without doubt management as a 
whole prefer the robots to the thinkers. “ Ask no questions and be told 
no lies ” is their motto. How few managers take their workers into their 
confidence? Works committees are formed, but only on trivial affairs 
do they carry any weight. A managing director once said to me, “] 
remain one side of the table and the workers on the other,” no contact, 
So long as this remains the order of the day, mind must regress.—Yours 
faithfully, AGATHA MATHER-JACKSON, 

24 Burnham Court, W. 2. 


DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sir,—As there seems to be a good deal of misunderstanding amongst 
the laity about the attitude of doctors towards the White Paper, may I 
as a general practitioner be allowed to explain my own position, which 
I believe to be that of many more? Before National Health Insurance 
came in a G.P. could safely assume that when a patient came to him 
there was something the matter with him, and that he wished to be 
cured—today neither assumption is safe. A G.P. nowadays very quickly 
learns that the first question he must ask himself about a patient is not 
what is the matter with him, but what does he want? The inculcation 
of this lesson began with National Health Insurance, has been intensified 
by the war, and threatens to come to a climax with the National Medical 
Service. As soon as a doctor’s attention is diverted from diagnosis and 
treatment—in its widest sense—by irrelevant considerations, the value 
of his services begins to decline. 

Those that speak with the people must say acceptable things, and it 
is with some diffidence that I have to record that of the sixteen people 
who came to my surgery last night four came with complaints classifiable 
under the “ Nomenclature of Diseases,” and nine wanted neither advice 
nor treatment—only certificates. They wanted certificates for change 
of employment, for release from fire-watching and Home Guard duties, 
certificates for pension sick benefit, and compensation, certificates for 
coal, electricity, corsets, eggs, milk and so on. The appetite for certificates 
has seasonal variations, and will be considerably whetted if the Beveridge 
proposal to shift labour up and down the country takes shape. 

The remaining three cases belonged to that unfortunate class of 
psychological misfits who project their mental sufferings on to their 
bodily functions. Common examples are often exemplified by middle- 
aged spinsters keeping house for an aged parent, the-only-son-of-his- 
mother-and-she-a-widow, patent medicine addicts, and the bowel 
conscious. I have known hundreds of pounds’ worth of treatment spent 
on a girl whose original trouble was that fate compelled her to live with 
her mother-in-law whom she could not stand at any price. I hope I 
shall not be suspected of jesting about these people’s troubles, who have 
my very sincere sympathy. The point is, however, that society will never 
achieve positive or any other sort of health by projecting them on to 
the doctor. 

During the last thirty years the G.P. has had to face the loss, one after 
another, of whole sections of clinical experience—tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, fevers, school children, minor surgery, midwifery, fractures and 
so on. I am not concerned to argue here whether these changes are 
good or bad, I merely cite them as instances of the way in which his 
clinical work has slipped away from him and been replaced by baboo 
work. Divorce from his hospital which has very often been founded 
by his G.P. predecessors, and is now implied in the proposed National 
Medical Service, merely completes his transformation from a clinician 
into a Utility Doctor. The changes can only be appraised at their true 
value by one who has been in practice long enough to experience them 
himself. 

The effect of a National Medical Service will be to split the profession 
into castes—the Utility Doctors and the Clinicians. The duties of the 
former will be to sign the interminable certificates (and his income will 
depend on his complaisance in doing so), and he will write the reports 
and returns and generally furnish the pabulum on which bureaucracy 
ffoGrfshes. He may carry out a few inoculations and dispense a few 
pills, but the interest of the work for which he was trained will be gone. 
The Clinicians will take it all. Patients who require treatment will soon 
learn to by-pass the Utility Doctor and demand to be seen by the 
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Clinicians.. Looking back on the years I spent as a student—and after— 
in learning my profession, I ask myself forlornly—was it for this? 

It is true that I am not to be compelled to join the N.M.S. I am 
merely to have my means of livelihood taken away from me if I do not. 
Once I have joined there will be no escape for me. An act of despotism 
is no more palatable when perpetrated by Parliament than by Hitler, and 
} would commend to our legislators the words of Burke—“ if I cannot 
geform with equity, I will not reform at all.’ Even more sinister I 
find the hint that steps are to be taken to see that my work is kept up 
to standard. What does this mean? Bogus patients on the lines of the 
Food Adulteration Acts? Will my misdeeds be brought up at County 
Council meetings, with appropriate comments in the Press? Clinical 
work can only be learned by practising it, and if all my time is to be taken 
up in the manner indicated “refresher courses ” will be no use as there 
will be nothing left to refresh. 

1 am far from wishing to imply that there is no room for improvement 
in the existing state of affairs, the co-ordination of institutional treatment 
is long overdue and was advocated by the profession itself years ago. 
But the crux of the problem is to make the full range of medical services 
available to the whole population whether they can afford to pay for it 
or not. Had this problem been tackled by itself Government would 
have had the whole profession with them, but they have chosen to link 
it up with that will-o’-the-wisp social security, and intend, in the process, 
to sacrifice the doctors’ freedom because they must have control of the 
certification on which their plan depends. Freedom often appears 
inefficient in the short run, and to do away with the G.P.’s freedom by 
converting him into an official comparable with the “felcher” of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, or the Sub-assistant-surgeon of India is definitely 
a retrograde step. I cannot help thinking that Government have 
yielded to the clamour of those who wish to nationalise everything on 
their way to the millennium, and have put forward their proposals for the 
G.P. in much the same spirit as that in which a mother presents a 
dummy to a squalling baby—and for much the same reason. 

Had “availability” of medical treatment for everyone been their sole 
concern there are other ways in which it could have been achieved which 
would have left doctor and patient free to deal with each other as they 
wished, which is the only way in which a doctor can give of his best. 
I myself belong to the Central Provident Association, which gives me all 
the cover I think a reasonable person could desire. It is true that I 
cannot get a free bottle of medicine, but al! the heavy expenses of a 
severe illness would be met. If the poor were enabled to pay the doctor 
themselves—the doctor of their choice—there would be no difficulty 
about the distribution of doctors, as those in the most thickly populated 
areas would make the most money. Fees could be standardised in those 
areas, and subscriptions scaled down and benefits scaled up for the 
poorest members of the community, and vice-versa for -the rich, according 
to their income-tax returns. Consultants and specialists could charge 
standard fees for certain categories of subscriber, as they do under the 
National Ophthalmic Treatment Board scheme, and they should also 
be paid for the work they have hitherto done for nothing. 

The unfortunate, the lazy and the morons will always be with us and 
will always have to be carried whether the Government be totalitarian 
or communist, but there is no reason why Government should treat the 
whole population as though they were unfortunate, lazy, or morons. 
To take all the bunkers out of the golf course is hardly the way to 
produce a virile race—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, M.D. 
Sir,—“ Janus ” appears to ignore the different conditions under which the 
whole-time researcher and the general practitioner work; the former 
chooses his own hours and his own ways ; the latter is at the beck and 
call of others. Let a number of general practitioners be allotted the same 
number of patients at the beginning of the year: they will have an 
unequal number before it ends. Is the salary to be based on the earnings 
of the most or of the least successful? Either appears inequitable. But 
the idea of external control is quite as distasteful as a fixed salary. I do 
not doubt Mr. Willink’s good faith in giving his two pledges recently at 
Birmingham, but the logic of events will be too strong for him once the 
State enters into competition with the “ outside ” general practitioner and 
the voluntary hospitals. His Parliamentary Secretary, Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh, was more of a realist when she said in the House that the 
doctor who was unwilling to become a State official was perfectly free to 
retire or to emigrate!—I am, &c., W. LanGpon-Brown. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


Sin,—May I—one of very many, I am sure—thank you for your defence 
of the Prime Minister? The country is in a dilemma. It has as little 
regard for the membership of the present House of Commons as it 
ever had for any, and on good grounds. But the one way of release 
and redress, by a general election, is denied it, or seems to be denied, 
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while the war lasts. It is not inconceivable, however, that circumstances 
or even the eventual long lapse of time may make a general election a 
lesser evil than letting the present House continue. 

Of what does this House consist? Very largely of those who would 
not listen to Mr. Churchill in the years of his opposition, while Hitler 
plotted and armed. These false shepherds, in their multifarious foolish- 
ness, let the nation drift into deadly danger. Some of them thought rather 
well of Hitler. Some trusted everything to the League of Nations: and 
what was every nation’s business proved to be the business of none, 
Others, more practical, did something: they disarmed. 

There is a strong “Never Again” feeling in the country, “ Never 
Again” this, that, and the next. Much of this feeling is sighted grimly 
on the personnel of the present House, and only waits its chance. The 
magnanimity of Mr. Churchill has spared the false shepherds all re- 
crimination. It has not put them right with the country. 

Exeter. JOHN Murray. 


MR. NICOLSON AND THE POLES 


Sir,—It is a pity that the literary facility of Mr. Harold Nicolson, my 
House of Commons colleague, should lead him in his Marginal Comment 
of April 14th into unfairness both to the Poles and to myself. No one 
can deny that the Poles acted foolishly in seizing the Teschen area from 
the Czechs in 1938. It is, however, surprising that a man with Mr. 
Nicolson’s knowledge of Europe over the last thirty years should present 
only the second part of the Teschen tragedy and the Poles as the sole 
criminals. He certainly must know, even if the mass of the public does 
not, that the Czechs in 1919 seized the Teschen area for themselves in 
spite of the majority of its inhabitants being Polish, because in the words 
of their great President, the late Thomas Masaryk, “they needed the coal 
mines of Karvina.” This action was remembered and rightly resented 
by the Poles for twenty years, and when their opportunity came in 
1939, they naturally—but in a foolish fashion—redressed their old 
grievance. I still doubt whether we in similar circumstances would have 
acted differently, although I hope so. 

He also complained that I had implied “that Polish Jews were not 
nice Jews but nasty Jews” and that this was wholly irrelevant to the 
Debate. I certainly am never guilty in public speech of such Victorian 
vagueness as “nice” or “nasty.” I did, however, quote Disraeli in 
pointing out that Jews can be both good and sometimes through previous 
Christian persecution bad citizens of their adopted countries. Since the 
British House of Cominons was being asked to extend its protection over 
certain Jews who had deserted from the Polish Army, as other Jews who 
previously had deserted from the British and the Czech Armies had thus 
proved themselves bad citizens of these countries, it seemed very relevant 
for us to be certain that under the banner of righting a wrong we were 
not in fact encouraging bad citizenship and so making it harder in future 
for good Jewish and non-Jewish Polish citizens to combine together for 
their common country’s good.—Yours faithfully, ALAN GRAHAM. 

House of Commons, 


ARE TOWN COUNCILS DULL? 


S1r,—Mr. Young apparently fails to appreciate that my article was on the 
dullness of town councils. It was not intended to deal with their sur- 
vival, which while highly important is quite another issue. Such survival 
is, however, closely linked up with the calibre of local representatives, 
and the quality of those representatives (as of Parliamentary) varies 
enormously. If every local councillor were energetic, competent and 
courageous, neither the Government nor the bureaucrats generally would 
have dared to interfere with local government as they have. It is the 
weakness, cowardice and slowness of a large number of those responsible 
for municipal affairs, that has allowed Whitehall to get away with what it 
has. 

I believe local authorities should, by every means in their power, 
persuade their Parliamentary representatives actively to oppose the present 
trend toward centralisation. Some of those Parliamentary representatives, 
however, are in favour of it, others merely indifferent. In my view, 
utterly irrespective of party politics, local authorities should organise 
opposition to such members at the first General Election. A showdown 
on this issue is inevitable, and the local authorities, provided they have 
the requisite guts, could turn out at an election almost any Parliamentary 
representative who failed to defend local government. Some municipalities 
are already holding conferences and towns meetings, and enlisting Par- 
liamentary support. Others are lamentably slack. : 

Mr. Cox’s statement “ Alderman Tiptaft is too modest” has unfortun- 
ately so far not been generally recognised. Whether these outsize amal- 
gamations of small authorities, to which he refers. make for greater 
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cases exceedingly doubtful. Certainly they tend 
und therefore that local interest, which is so 
valuable in municipal government “here should be an immediate and 
full enquiry into the powers, duties and future organisation of local 
government. So far, the Government has deliberately evaded it, while 
introducing far-reaching changes under the excuse of immediate 
It is not time that is lacking, but will. 


efficiency is in many 
to lose that local touch, 


necessity. 
The Government has already wasted years in failing to define its 
attitude on outstanding matters like Barlow, Uthwatt and Scott. Had 
that time been properly used, the whole policy of future local government 
powers and organisation could by now have been settled. What is 
crystal clear is the vital necessity for local authorities to unite all their 
forces and adopt a far more virile policy against central control, than 

they have so far done.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN TIPTAFT. 
Alderman of the City of Birmingham. 


21 St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham, 3. 


THE DISCOVERER OF INSULIN 


Sir,—It would be interesting to learn the authority upon which “ Janus’ 
made the statement in your issue of April 14th that “Sir Frederick 
Banting’s discovery of insulin was made possible by a fixed salary.” I 
retain a vivid impression of a conversation which I had in Toronto some 
fifteen years ago with Sir Frederick, then Dr. Banting. I had suggested 
that as diabetes was a disease to which the prosperous classes were mainly 
subject it seemed a pity that the more affluent sufferers should not pay 
a small royalty on their insulin, the proceeds of which could be devoted 
to the prosecution of research. To my surprise Banting strongly opposed 
the suggestion. He disliked intensely the idea of profit being made out 
of a discovery, the benefits of which should be open to rich and poor 
alike. Moreover he doubted whether the results of a subsidy would be 
important. Subsidised research, he said, was as often as not a matter 
of much cry and little wool. The born researcher was more likely, he 
said, to be stimulated, and to discover likely lines of investigation in 
the course of ordinary clinical experience than by constant specialised 
work in a laboratory. He instanced his own case. He said he had a 
general practice in a small Ontario town and devoted the whole of his 
spare time to his work on Insulin. For the final verification of his results 
it became necessary to journey to Toronto and make certain experiments 
in the University laboratory at a cost, as far as I remember, of 40 or 
It was not without trepidation that he made the venture as 
the money meant a good deal to him. Had the experiments failed, he 
said, “I could not have afforded to repeat them. Fortunately for me 
they succeeded.” I pointed out that this experience rather seemed to 
confirm my view. The irrelevant circumstance that his bank balance 
was slender might have amounted to a world misfortune. His reply was 
characteristically generous. “Not at all,” he said, “it would have 
mattered immensely to me, of course, but that is about all. A lot was 
ilready known about insulin, and my work had narrowed the problem 
to a point at which the final demonstration would inevitably have been 
made without much delay by some other fellow.” 

I am not concerned with the logic of Banting’s argument, but merely 
with the facts. It is not without interest to note that after he became 
famous he did receive a salary and devoted himself wholly to research 
at Toronto. I speak without exact knowledge but I understand the results 
of his later work are relatively unimportant.—I am, &c., 

Russet House, Tadworth, Surrey. F. H. HAMILTON. 


FLATS ON THE VILLAGE GREEN 


Sirk,—With reference to that “shock almost of horror ” that the excellent 
“W. B. T.” received when he “read (in the Countryman of all papers) 
the suggestion that flats in place of cottages should fringe the village 
green,” I ought perhaps to mention that the suggestion was not that of 
the review, but of a ‘well-known farmer, some of the value of whose 
contributions depends on our allowing him to speak his mind. In any 
a farmer advocating flats on the village green was surely sufficiently 
unusual to ward off the blue pencil. And “W. B. T.’s” preference for 
gardens rather than allotments was shared in an editorial note. Further, 
in my private capacity as chairman of the Rural District Council Housing 
Committee I have had pleasure in siting a number of cottages on a 
quarter of an acre apiece in order that allotments might be dispensed 
with. In my own hamlet all the allotments have been given up because 
the gardens, at the back and front doors, provide, in the most convenient 
way, all the ground needed.—Yours faithfully, 

J. W. RoBertson 
Oxfordshire. 
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“Countryman” Office, Idbury, Kingham, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


To those who hold that the salvation of England, in regard to its land, 
will come from a return to some sort of local self-sufficiency, it was 
pleasing to know the history of at least one dish at a meal for the village 
schoolchildren. It consisted in part of apples—and it is a late date for 
apples. These had been bottled by the agency of the Women’s Institute 
from local orchards. The work had been most efficiently done ; the apples 
were as good as new. Such meals, as well as those of all residents, should 
be locally supplied in regard to milk and all vegetables, if in no other 
regard ; but the principle might be extended to other foods, not excluding 
wheat flour, as proclaimed in the early days of the garden cities, proud of 
their “agricultural belt.” That ideal seems to have fallen on barren 
ground, but it may be recovered into a wider application. To feed 
villages with stale vegetables from London markets and to kill local mills 
for the sake of white flour mills on the western coast is a stupid, is q 
suicidal policy. 


A Busy Date 


In my records 


April 17th. This 


of first appearances a prominent place is taken by 
year several of its records were anticipated by a con- 
siderable interval, as if the hibernators knew exactly when Easter was, 
We saw swallows and heard cuckoos and watched pipistrelle bats early 
in Easter week ; but perhaps the following lines have been justified in 
the South. 
APRIL 17TH 
Ever as April dawns the towering lark 
Sings soon as Eastern skies grow pale ; 
But now the sun has set and it grows dark. 
Hush! The first nightingale! 


The pity is that some of his favourite haunts are encircled by military 
lorries. 


The Unharvested Thames 

In Belgium and in Germany, especially among the poorer classes, eels 
are an almost standard food and they are often preserved (I have no 
idea by what method) so that they keep in a portable state for a long 
period. A good proportion of those eels have been supplied from England. 
Elvers, reaching the Western rivers, especially, I think, the Severn, after 
their marvellous two years’ journey across Atlantic waters, have been 
netted by the million and sold for export. Why a country that has been 
so dangerously dependent on imported food should decide to export its 
native food is a policy difficult to explain and more difficult to justify. Has 
the change to a samer view begun? In absence of the foreign market a 
cool million of elvers have been enlarged in the Thames. They grow 
very rapidly, and it is to be hoped that they will be returned after not 
so many days and help to rival even the kipper in humble bills of fare. 
In the past we have wasted almost all our species of coarse fish, if the 
savoury and sea-nurtured eel may be allowed inclusion with pike and 
perch and roach and the rest. 


Light on Migration 

The presence of our soldiers in North Africa is not unlikely to 
increase knowledge of migration, and it is a happy accident, welcomed 
in some letters from Egypt, that cartridges are so scarce and dear that 
the usual wholesale destruction of duck has been very greatly reduced. 
Probably, though evidence on this point is scarce, the netting of quail 
(undertaken often for the London market) has also been most beneficially 
interrupted. One African letter, dated February 24th, before me, after 
comment on the mild pleasant spring weather, says: “We saw the 
first of the migrants on their way north from places further south. They 
included a tawny pipit and two Isabelline wheatears. 


In Your Garden 

A great number of people have been reduced to melancholy by the 
non-appearance of the thin green line where they sowed onions, leeks 
and parsnips. One reason seems to be that a cold and heavy rain, follow- 
ing drought, tended to cake the surface, especially where lime had been 
spread. It is always a miracle that the fine dust of seed, tossed on the 
dust of earth, should produce plentiful greenery ; but the miracle may 
be expected to occur even this year. Such seeds may take a full month 
to acknowledge spring, and a month may seem an inordinately long 
delay. One of the very best gardeners that I know waters his rows 
most generously a good twenty-four hours before sowing and never 
waters again. In regard to the flower garden, in discussing plants with 
the longest flowering periods I wrote—lapsu calami, aut mentis?—Primula 
Sibboldii, instead of Sibthorpii. W. Breach THOMAS. 
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Snowed Under 


Yes, the Braemar Stitch-in-Time Service \ 
is snowed under. Braemar woollies — both \ 
knitwear and underwear—are of such ex- 


cellent quality that they will stand almost 





indefinite ‘ rejuvenations.’ The result is that 
our repair service is working overtime, and 


it now takes at least three months to carry 






out an order. So please look through your 





winter Braemars now, take any that need 






repair to your nearest Braemar dealer, and 





the Stitch-in-Time Service will do the rest 






— but remember—it takes three months. 
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Make it my way, Madam 


says OLD HETHERS 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


G. K. Chesterton 
By Maisie Ward. (Sheed and Ward. 
Ir is possible to argue that the best biographies have been the 
result of a conflict and not of a surrender. One pictures the bio- 
grapher, however cheerfully he may have undertaken his task, 
glowering with sullen determination and reseniment at the huge 
mass of intractable material any life must represent. A man lives 
for seventy years: to make sense of this is a worse labour than 
reducing to order the record of a mere four-years’ war. To simplity 
is essential: so we see Boswell brushing aside in a few pages more 
than half his subject’s lifetime, or Lytton Strachey choosing one 
characteristic sentence and holding it like a thread of cotton throug! 
the maze. 

Mrs. Ward, however, is 
it to reduce her material 





Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 


too fond of her subject and too close to 
into a portrait for strangers. Her bio- 
graphy is often of great interest: it is a useful and sometimes 
explicit corrective to Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s vulgar and inaccurate 
study of the Chesterton family ; but it is too long for its material, 
too cumbered with affectionate trivialities. When we love we hoard 
a scrap of dialogue, a picture postcard, a foreign coin, but “these 
foolish things ” must be excluded from a biography which is written 
for strangers. Mrs. Ward has amiably supposed her readers to be 
all friends of her subject: her book would have been better if she 
had realised—as Stevenson’s biographers also failed to realise—that 
in the case of a great writer the years inevitably produce enemies. 
One wishes, too, that she had remembered more frequently her non- 
Catholic audience. Remarks such as “the ‘holier bread’ came 
perhaps to his (Chesterton’s) mind from the fact that the average of 
Daily Communion is unusually high at Notre Dame” display the 
embarrassing parochialism that haunts so much Catholic writing 
in England. 

Chesterton’s bibliography consists of one hundred volumes, the 
“ quiet resolute practice of the liberty of a free mind,” as Mrs. Ward 
admirably expresses it. Out of this enormous output time will 
choose. Time often chooses oddly, or so it seems to us, though 
it is more reasonable to suppose that it is we ourselves who are 
erratic in our judgements. We are already proving our eccentricity 
in the case of Chesterton: a generation that appreciates Joyce finds 
for some reason Chesterton’s equally fanatical play on words ex- 
hausting. Perhaps it is that he is still suspected of levity, and the 
generation now reaching middle-age has been a peculiarly serious 
one. Mrs. Ward should at least alter that opinion: she dwells at 
great length on Chesterton’s political opinions. He cared passionately 
for individual liberty and for local patriotism, but the party which he 


largely inspired has an art-and-crafty air about it today. He was 
too good a man for politics: he never, one feels, penetrated far 
enough into the murky intricacies of political thought. To be a 
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politician a man needs to be a psychologist, and Chesterton was 
no psychologist, as his novels prove. He saw things in absolute 
terms of good and evil, and his immense charity prevented him 
admitting the amount of ordinary shabby deception in human life 
At their worst our politicians were fallen angels. 

For the same reason that he failed as a political writer he sug 
ceeded as a religious one, for religion is simple, dogma is simple 
Much of the difficulty of theology arises from the efforts of mb, 
who are not primarily writers to distinguish a quite simple jde 
with the utmost accuracy. He re-stated the original thought with 
the freshness, simplicity and excitement of discovery. In fact, jt 
was discovery: he unearthed the defined from beneath the defini 
tions, and the reader wondered why the definitions had ever beep 
thought necessary. Orthodoxy, The Thing and The Everlasting 
Man are among the great books of the age. Much else, of course, 
it will be disappointing if time does not preserve out of that weight 
of work: The Ballad of the White Horse, the satirical poems, such 
prose fantasies as The Man Who Was Thursday and The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill, the early critical books on Browning and Dickens; 
but in these three religious books, inspired by a cosmic optimism, 
the passionately held belief that “it is good to be here,” he con 
tributed what another great religious writer closely akin to him 
in political ideas, and even in style, saw was most lacking in our 
age. Peguy put these lines on man into the mouth of his Creator: 


“On peut, lui demander beaucoup de coeur, beaucoup de charité, 
beaucoup de sacrifice. 
Il a beaucoup de foi et beaucoup de charité. 
Mais ce qu’on ne peut pas lui demander, sacredié, c’est un peu 
d’espérance.” 
GraHAM GREENE. 


An Early Invasion 


The Battle for Britain in the Fifth Century. By Trelawney Dayrell 


Reed. (Methuen. ros. 6d.) 
Mr. Dayrett REED says that he appreciates the timidity of angels, 
He has never been such an angel, and in this book his vigorous 
tread churns up some long-sacred academic ground. He strides 
across it with war cries and brandished weapons, calling upon his 
scholarly opponents to give battle. He is, in fact, an outspokenly 
personal controversialist of a metal more usual in past centurigs 
than in the present cautious and apologetic age. But because he is 
not angelic, it should certainly not be assumed that Mr. Reed is 
foolish. Indeed, the chief fear is that he has stated his case so ably, 
as well as vigorously, that it will convince his opponents and so 
cheat him of the joys of combat. 

The subject of The Battle for Britain is highly specialised and 
its intricate arguments are, as the proem suggests, submitted to 
“an epicurean few.” Nevertheless, its findings are of universal 
interest, concerning as they do that significant period when Roman 
and Celtic Britain was first being transformed into Anglo-Saxon 
England. One of the author’s contentions is that recent workers 
have been far too ready to condemn the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’s 
account of the conquest as legendary and useless. He himself 
achieves a brilliant synthesis of this and other literary sources, 
such as Gildas, Nennius and the later Chroniclers, with archaeo- 
logical evidence to give a coherent story, politically, strategically 
and even psychologically satisfying. This reinterpretation of sources 
brings such dear familiar figures as Hengist and Horsa, Vortigern, 
Ambrosius and Arthur back from the shadows of mythology into 
the light of history. The main theme of Mr. Reed’s story—which, 
however, has many ingenious and interesting ramifications, is that 
Saxon Hengist, arriving as a refugee from the Teutonic fatherland 
in 443, was employed by a “ Celtic Nationalist” party led by Vorti- 
gern against the Picts and Scots, whose raids were threatening the 
safety of Britain. Hengist himself, however, inevitably soon became 
an even greater threat, and to oppose him a conservative party 
made up of old Romano-British elements was formed under the 
leadership of Ambrosius, “the last of the Romans.” Ambrosius 
most gifted general was Arthur, probably his brother’s bastard son, 
and together they succeeded in checking the Saxon war bands 
which for a time had surged into the Upper Thames valley and 
reached the “western ocean.” The chief secret of their military 
success lay in their development of heavy armoured cavalry. Mr. 
Reed’s most bold and important claim is that when this campaiga 
ended in Arthur’s famous victory at Mount Badon in 497; the 
British triumph was so complete that the Saxons were driven right 
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whole book is written in 
prose that can hold its own 
with the prose of any British 
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that a man whose whole life 
has been spent in journalism 
should have preserved so 
immaculately the fresh beauty 
of the English language when 
transferred to paper. That is 
not the least of B.T.’s many 
achievements . . . If you 
would know the true worth 
of England, and if you would 
at the same time read a de- 
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back to Kent, the Fenlands and the south-easiern coastal fringes, 
where they were only allowed to remain on sufference as foederatt. 


As a result, the greater part of the country enjoyed a British peace 


during the whole of the first half of the sixth century, and was 
at last over-run by a totally distinct Saxon invasion, led in the 
south by Cynric and Ceawlin. If this reconstruction is found to 
be generally acceptabie, then Mr. Dayrell Reed has made a most 
important contribution to the understanding of our early h.story, 
if it is not, then let more orthodox scholars come out to accept 
his brazen challenge. JACQUETTA HAWKES. 

r ”" . 

The Girman Air Force 


The Rise and Fall of the Luftwaffe. By Hauptmann Hermann. (John 

Long. 12s. 6d.) 
The Luftwaffe. By C. G. Grey. 
It is curious that these two books on the Luftwaffe should appear 
at the same time. It is, perhaps, more curious that the German 
author of The Rise and Fall of the Luftwaffe should, in a reference 
to the British author of The Luftwaffe, be able to contribute to this 
review of the latter book. Hauptmann Hermann (whoever he may 
be, for he writes under a pseudonym) provides a good chapter on 
the subject of German bluff during the years up to the war in so 
far as the Luftwaffe was concerned: Mr. C. G. Grey is one of 
the men to whom he refers. 

“ During all this time and much longer, Mr. C. G. Grey, editor 
of the Aeroplane, continued to tell the English . . . that if Germany 
were rearming he would know about it since he travelled often and 
extensively in Germany. Indeed, Mr. Grey did travel a lot in 
Germany. He liked the Nazis, and the Nazis liked him.” 

Mr. Grey, in his book, retains the memory of this admiration for 
our enemies. Indeed, his story of German aviation is so con- 
sistently on a note of praise that it makes tedious reading. Mr. 
Grey is of the opinion that there is “little personal animosity ” 
among the fighting men in this war against Nazi devilry, and cites the 
Peninsular War as an example to support the view. In Mr. Grey’s 
book, Major von was “‘a charming old gentleman,’ Freiherr 
von ... was ‘a magnificent pilot and a good sportsman,’ and after the 
outbreak of war, General did ‘humane work.’” He ever treats 
us to an account of the German reasons for preparing a war of 
aggression, and concludes, “I could understand that point of view.” 

Hauptmann Hermann is more critical of his country’s conduct 
and achievements in aviation, and, although some of his views 
on future developments do not on occasions give one confidence in 
his sagacity, his account of the Luftwaffe story makes interesting 
reading. We are not told who the author is, but obviously he was an 
important figure in German aviation right up to a short time before 
the war. In books of this nature, books by exiles claiming to tell 
the inside story of recent events within their homeland, it is not 
possible to assess the standard of authenticity to be accepted 
by the reader. The value of this book is therefore limited. 
Nevertheless, so little has been published by German authorities 
about the growth and aims of the Luftwaffe that any book in this 
class repays study. Hauptmann Hermann is obviously more at home 
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when relating the history of the development of the German aircraft 
industry than he is when discussing the tactical and strategical aims 
of the Luftwaffe. Moreover, he devotes a large proportion of the 
latter half of his book to an account of the air war to date. From 
his vantage point in America he is less qualified to do this than 
observers over here, and it is a pity that he should have felt jt 
necessary to go over ground that has been more accurately covered 
by many others before him. Provided these defects are borne ip 
mind, his book repays perusal. NIGEL TANGyg, 


Westm'nster’s Archbishop 
A Memoir by John C. Heenan, D.D. 
8s. 6d. 

BETWEEN 1935, when he was enthroned as Archbishop of West- 
minster, and March of last year, when he died, Arthur Hinsley 
attained a place in the esteem and affection of his countrymen 
which no one could have forecasted and none of his predecessors, 
since the restoration of the Roman hierarchy in England in th 
middle of the nineteenth century, had reached. The principal 
interest of this volume, which, as the author points out, is no formal 
biography, is in its revelation of the way whereby this happened. 
The picture is clear enough, and is independent of what may be 
regarded as occasional exaggerations as when Dr. Heenan remarks 
that the war marked Cardinal Hinsley out “almost at once as the 
most important personality in the country outside the ranks of civil 
statesmen.” What, however, does emerge from the ample quotations 
of the Cardinal’s letters and addresses, especially of the broadcasts 
which from time to time he gave, is that ke had a power of appeal 
to the hearts and consciences of his hearers which was probably 
unrivalled among his eminent ecclesiastical contemporaries. His 
speeches went home because of the unmistakeable unity of the word 
and the speaker. He spoke as he did, simply and plainly, without 
the least straining after effect, with justice and charity in the fore- 
front of his message, because he was that kind of man. He im- 
pressed by his patriotism without in any way compromising the 
Christianity which is more than patriotism. He neither scolded nor 
fiattered. And when his theme involved recognition of differences 
among Christians he said what he felt he must say in words that 
carried no offence. How much he valued common Christian witness 
in social matters is shown in the story of the beginnings of the 
Sword of the Spirit movement. : 

Cardinal Hinsley was a man of singularly attractive Christian 
goodness. He was also a man of all-round competence and varied 
experience, which included six remarkable years in Africa where 
he was Apostolic Delegate, who did not bring to the adornment 
of his high office simply the endowment of those gifts which are 
commonly associated with the heart rather than with the head. He 
had his limitations, and Dr. Heenan is not blind to them. “He 
could lead and he could depute. He could not collaborate,” 
Great as was his influence when he was Rector of the English College 
at Rome, yet “because he was impulsive Monsignor Hinsley often 
formed false judgements.” How far such temperamental short- 
comings affected his administration of the Archbishopric of West- 
minster cannot be learnt from this book, and only one who was 4 
member of his communion could rightly estimate. What is not 
in doubt is the union in him of complete loyalty to his own Church 
with a deep humanity and generosity that reached out to all, 
especially to the poor and the oppressed. Dr. Heenan may be 
well content to have given this picture of a humble and courageous 
Christian and Englishman who loved God and his fellow-men. 

J. K. Moziey. 


The Odyssey of a Cameraman 
Desert Journey. By George Rodger. (The Cresset Press. 15s.) 
Mr. Roncer is a photographer and in this book he tells the story of 
a journey he undertook for Life, beginning with his departure 
from the Clyde “ at the height of the 1940 London blitz,” and ending 
with the receipt in Cairo at the end of 1941 of a telegram ordering 
him to go to Burma and Singapore. Mr. Rodger has thus not rushed 
into print. He has been able to use his rough notes as material for 
a carefully composed book, illustrated with a wealth of his own 
photographs and issued by its publishers in an attractive format 
Although he is primarily a photographer (and a very good one), Mr. 
Rodger has a highly developed skill in narrative and has succeeded 
admirably in carrying out his intention of writing “a saga of travel 
with “no attempt to comment on the strategy of the various cam- 
paigns, to criticise the past or foretell the future.” 
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Although in one sense this book is objective, it has nothing of the 
dullness which too often goes with objectivity, for from the beginning 
we are able to enter the author’s mind and appreciate his reactions 
to the people he meets and the things he sees. The desert journey 
begins at Douala and takes him through Chad Territory to Koufra. 
He arrives there with the help of the: ingenious but irritating Baron 
just too late to see its capture by the Free French. He then drives 
three thousand miles across the desert to Abyssinia, getting there 
after the forcing of Keren but before the campaign was over. He 
was in Syria for the fighting there and in Persia was fortunate in 
seeing the meeting of the British and Russian forces. After a flying 
visit to the north-west frontier, he is back in Africa in time for the 
second entry into Benghazi. 

What the author saw at the end of his various journeys is always 
well described and often important—for example, his interview 
with the Emir of Transjordan or his experiences in the Syrian cam- 
paign. But it must be confessed that our main memory of this book 
is not of what the author went out to see but of the fascination of 
the journeys themselves. To travel with Mr. Rodger is better than 
to arrive. There is the long trek in trucks across Africa from the 
Cameroons to Abyssinia—and how skilfully we are shown that the 
Baron, with whom at first we sympathise because of his resourceful- 
ness and panache, is really an extremely annoying travelling com- 
panion. There is the drive from Teheran to Jerusalem in a specially 
hired nine-seater bus. And best of all is the chasing of news from 
Baghdad to Teheran in a taxi driven by the fatalistic “ George.” 
The book is a godsend to the armchair traveller, who will find Mr. 
Rodger not only an ingenious and pertinacious seeker of photo- 
graphs but a gallant one as well (witness his plate 34),-and, above all, 
a good and entertaining companion. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Fiction 
On the Danger Line. By Georges Simenon, translated by Stuar 
Gilbert. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 


The Pommy Cow. By Sarah Campion. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
White Wool. By Naomi Jacob. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue novels of Simenon seem to demand superlatives: in these days 
when fiction’s chief concern seems to be with the stiff upper lips of 
class-conscious females, they are a gift even to the most hardened 
reviewer, since they add spice to a dull diet. Simenon can be 
tough! But his toughness does not spring from an inferiority 
complex, which makes it quite unlike the romantic variety made so 
fashionable by the squeamish school of Americans. Violence seems 
to be so easy (we can be grateful to Messrs. Hemingway and Stein- 
beck for that lesson at least), but it has its snares. Any tyro can, 
with the ease of ink, hold a lighted candle to grandmama’s night- 
gown or train a machine-gun on bank robbers if this were enough, 
but it is not; for while the author may lay down the pen 
with a complacent sigh, the reader feels cheated, unless the end is 
inevitable, implicit and unescapable. Violence is so often merely 
a way out, and in the first of the two short novels presented under 
the title On the Danger Line, Simenon chooses this method. He 
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builds up his fatal character with superb touches, the shifty ne’er-do. 
well returning to his native place after years of exploration in the 
world’s seedy corners. He makes him both envious and cop. 
temptuous pf the respectable stay-at-homes. He cheats them skil- 
fully, blackmails them through his easy-going but shrewd mistress, 
But he is an amateur, the knowledge festers, and he is constantly 
reassuring himself. There is a flaw in the construction, for Simenog 
usually expert as a dramatist, on this occasion allows insufficient 
tume for his theme to ripen. The violence comes not through the 
inexorable sequence of events, but too suddenly, as though the 
author, bored with the problem, decided to shoot his way clear, 

The second story (its French title is Le Suspect) has a brief 
time span which blends most smoothly with Simenon’s technique, 
enabling him to move at speed while creating and maintaining 
suspense, which he does with the precise skill of a clever juggler, 
The opening scene is in Brussels, where Pierre Chave lives with 
his wife and child in exile from France. The small boy is sick, 
and Pierre is worried generally, when, at the theatre where he js 
employed as “ props,’ an old acquaintance from his Parisian days 
turns up. The man, Baron, tells him that the revolutionaries with 
whom he has been working have decided to blow up an aircraft 
factory and that a youngster, a protegé of Pierre’s, has been chosen 
to do the job. He is furious, and, taking all the money that Baron 
can spare, he sets off for the frontier in the teeming rain, with just 
twenty minutes in which to catch his train. Next morning Baron 
goes to tell Madame Chave that her husband has gone on a special 
mission to Amsterdam. While he is there the police arrive. Both 
deny all knowledge of Chave’s movements. Madame Chave does 
not trust Baron, she feels certain that her husband has gone to 
France, where he is liable to be arrested the moment he crosses the 
frontier. Chave gets to Paris, only to find that Robert has left his 
lodgings under a cloud’ There has been a touching bond of friend- 
ship between the two, and Pierre is determined to find the youth 
and save him the folly he contemplates and from the dangerous 
influence of a newcomer to the group, the Serbian “K,” whom he 
suspects as an agent provocateur. How he discovers first “K” 
instead of Robert, how he becomes aware that he himself is “ the 
suspect,” both of the group and of the police; how he finds at 
length the youth, a little drunk, very hostile and completely altered; 
how he disposes of their common peril must all be left for the 
reader to discover. Sufficient to say that Simenon accomplishes 
all with objective brilliance. 

The Pommy Cow brings the adventures of Miss Campion’s 
Australian, Mo Burdekin, to an end. Opening in Sydney, with the 
town celebrating the coming embarkation of a contingent for the 
Boer War, the author takes Mo through part of the campaign, lets 
nim encounter “ the new woman” in the shape of an English girl, 
lets him be captured by the Boers and lands him in England, where 
he meets his Kate again. She still refuses to marry him, though 
she is anxious to become his mistress. A few months after his 
return to Australia he sends her a cable, telling her to go out on 
any terms she likes. Miss Campion has a depressingly hearty 
masculine style, and she is forever interrupting the flow of het 
narrative to comment brightly on this, that and the other. 

Miss Jacob, if more professional, is not less fond of the cliché. 
White Wool has for its central character the rather dreary go-gettet, 
Adam Moss, who, having been born in poverty, becomes well-to-do 
on the death of a rich aunt. He had already fallen in love with 
Marion, the daughter of Mrs. Miniver—I mean of a gentleman 
farmer. Fulfilling his early ambition, the richer he gets the more 
dreary his progress. He is systematically unfaithful, so that Marion 
at last takes a lover, even richer, an Australian (though hardly one 
Miss Campion would recognise). The story becomes more and more 
improbable, and the characters less and less convincing, as it pro- 
gresses to an end. JouHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


The English Book of Light Verse. 
7s. 6d.) 
THERE is much humorous verse in here that the reader will be 
glad to find in one volume—Shakepeare’s Pyramus and Thisbe; 
Cowley’s Drinking ; Prior’s Epitaph about Sauntering Jack and Idle 
Joan; Southey’s Lodore and a wise selection from people like 
Gilbert, Calverley and J. K. Stephen. But this is the most one caf 
say in favour of the book. While it displays learning, it also shows 
a puzzling want of judgement in many of the selections and lacks 





Chosen by Guy Boas. (Macmillan 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 267 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
golunon of this wee *s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 2? Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that dey and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and q 2!d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the followmg issue.] 
ACROSS 7. It’s only thrown down to be taken 
up. (9. 
1 “Nevermore Alone upon the — - 8. Prosy figure from Scott. (3, 2. 4 
of my door Of individual life I shall 14. Preparation for military retirement 
command The uses of my soul.” (5s, 4 
(E. B. Browning.) (9.) 15. They do give people a start. (9 
9. Farmer does when he dips the ewe, 16. This at least will show whether 


oddly enough. (6.) there’s blood in it. (9 


10. Mixed trial in a cage. (9.) 19. Though Sally may disguise it, she’s 
11. Swift correspondent. (6.) oY a hundred. «) 
- astronom llery. > 20. Call in question. (6. : 
a oa aol “ or mone J 9 21. This silk might not be successful in 
$ ere . 
. . 2e. 6.) 
17. Sources of sound and fury signifying France. ( 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 265 


COLD SHOULDER 
AB RORAR & 
Lit ve RPO oL Molt e€ F 


nothing. (5s, 10.) 
18. Too often true of the washing-up to- 
day. (6 
This: is not to imply 
is a cannibal. (9.) 





that the victor 


by 








23. For Rugby fishermen? (6 
24. How I might fiy with a skull. (9.) 
%. Fret about a conifer. (6.) € «Me id $ a Ga 6 
%. Train date. (Anag.) (9. ENR OBERRAG Et i mein 
Pp |e.) ee 
DOWN SuntersecrsMFo:r t 
xi. > 7 oe Mec 
2. Homely half of a novel title. (6.) ‘a 2 RKSNEST 
3. “ Ah, love, could thou and I with bs it =o T % 
Fate conspire To grasp this sorry slic A E Y ec a 
Scheme of Things ” (Omar AVENGERS 6ur ret 
4. He reaches the building next morn- oMeNc Bee Bae 
5. i. for appeal. (3, 6, 6 ScronBaALimMENTAL 
6. Does the conjurer go to her for a Hin Sp Piya | 
> MENT AL 


E PART 
SOLUTION ON MAY 5th. 
The winner of Crossword No. 265 is Mrs. Ewan, 145 Clepington 
Road, Angus, Dundee. 


verdict? (9 
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K.i.G. Sparking Plugs are bearing a 
responsibility on land, at sea, and in the air. 


heavy 


The concentrated energy of the whole organisation 
is now striving to serve the Services. 

Technical developments have been far reaching 
and will be made available to all users of petrol 
engines as soon as the requirements of the Services 


have been met. 
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Cool, smooth and mild ; 

of unequalled reputation, 
it is welcomed everywhere. 
Having no cork tip, it 

\. is called’ Craven PLAIN. | 
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1$O VEARS 


REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING 


| KINGSWAY HALL 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, at II a.m. 


. 
| CHAIRMAN: THE PRESIDENT, 

THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT SANKEY 

SPEAKERS: HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY 


THE REV. DR. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seat Tickets may be 
had, gratis, on application to the Bible House. 


ON WEDNESDAY, May 3, at 3 p.m., there will be a 
Reception at the Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria 


Street, London, E.C.4. 
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any criterton. Locker Lampson and R. M. Leonard closely confined 
their anthologies of light verse to vers de société and vers d’occasion. 
W. H. Auden widened these boundaries, almost embarrassingly, in 


his Oxford Book of Light Verse to include the work of any poet 
when he was not wearing his singing robe. But Mr. Boas does not 
explain himself directly—except tv mention in a brief foreword 
that he has avoided “ faded topical allusion.” Nor can one discover 
inything in the way of a criterion of selection by implication. He 
quotes Chaucer, Skelton, Donne, Wither, Herrick and Dryden and 
on (his selectiva of Hood could have been bettered) and keeps 
his head until the end of the nineteenth century. Thereafter be 
chooses a number of contemptible humorous metricians, and a dis- 
proportionate number of them teeble echoers of Gilbert at his 
most facetious or Dobson at his daintiest. Those that do not fall 
into either of these categories are merely ingenious. The result is 
a book to make fifth form boys chuckle, but not a true anthology 
which should reawaken old interests and stimulate new ones. 


so 


¢ 


The International Secretariat of the Future. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 2s. 6d.) 

WHATEVER the precise form and composition of the international 

organisation to be created or revived after the war, its efficiency, 


and indeed its very existence, will depend on the possession of a 
competent secretariat or permanent staff. The presence in London 
of a number of former memlvers of the League of Nations Secretariat 
of different nationalities, including some of the very highest officials, 
has made possible the preparation of this singularly valuable booklet. 
Of all the League of Nations mechanism, the permanent secretariat 
at Geneva was the most successful organ No parallel example of 
harmonious international co-operation on such a scale for such a 
length of time is to be found anywhere. It would be a disaster 
if the experience which the history of the League secretariat pro- 
vides were lost to those who discuss, as well as those who actually 
plan, the permanent civil service of the League of Nations of the 
future. This booklet, which is not a narrative, but an objective 
discussion of basic principles, ensures that the lessons experience 
teaches will not go unlearned. 

Planet and Glow-worm: A Book for the Sleepless. Compiled by 

Edith Sitwell. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tuts is an unusual and attractive anthology very judiciously com- 
piled and not too full of matter. It a book for a lover and 
savourer of words, for all the extracts, whether from Bacon, James 
Joyce, the Book of Job, Robert Burton or Sir Thomas Browne, have 
this in common that they fall delightfully on the ear and flatter 
the eye. This is not surprising, seeing that this compilation was 
made by Miss Edith Sitwell to soothe to sleep the sleepless. It 
contains prose and verse and a certain number of French, Chinese 
and Japanese extracts, the latter two in English or French transla- 
tion. The French authors quoted are Baudelaire, Gérard de Nerval, 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Remy de Gourmont and Judith Gautier. These 
names alone are a sufficient indication of the book’s special and 
exquisite character, 


1s 





| VICTORIA STREET 
| BOOKSHOP 
| 


FOR | 

New Books and Standard Authors 
Technical Works 
Fiction 


4 


Ti opical Books 
Detective Stories 





————— 


Books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock. 


Call personally or post your order to— 


129, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


I, 


With less than a week remaining before Sir John Anderson pre 
sents his Budget, markets are throwing more of the Customary 
shadows. The truth is that the City is not looking for any majgg 
financial changes next week, and that markets are already 
strained by coming military developments that Budget influences 
count just now for very little. Unless the Treasury has decided 
to improve on its 50-50 revenue-borrowing ratio, it must be long 
odds against any increase in direct taxation, nor should it be neces. 
sary, for revenue purposes, to make any serious additions to su 
indirect taxes as the duties on spirits and tobacco. These source 
of revenue it Is true, have shown remarkable buoyancy, but the 
commodities in question are surely dear enough, at any rate, 
consumers of moderate means. I shall be surprised if stock market 
quotations next Wednesday are materially different from Monday’ 
closing prices even if the City’s best hopes are fulfilled and the x» 
per cent. post-war E.P.T. retund is modestiy increased. 


$0 [e. 


A SHOCK FROM ARGENTINA 


Even in these days when British holders of foreign securities arg 
growing accustomed to high-handed treatment, the news that the 
Argentine authorities are proposing to take over the Primitiva Gas 
Company for the equivalent of not much more than £200,000, has 
come as a bombshell to the London Stock Exchange. When, only 
a week ago, it was announced that the company was to be expm 
priated, it was generally assumed that the taking-over price would 
represent a fair valuation of the assets. It was recognised that as 
from the beginning of next year the Argentine Government has the 
power to undertake its own gas supply in Buenos Aires, but nobody 
doubted that the British-owned company would receive a substantial 
sum for assets standing in its balance-sheet at something like 
£5,000,000. Explaining the paltry sum of £200,000 now offered, 
the Argentine Government tries to mak: out that while the value 
of the company’s properties has been estimated at something over 
£1,000,000, the cost of withdrawing installations will amount to 
nearly £1,000,000. the £200,0c0 offered representing the balance, 

Obviously the company is not likely to accept such inadequate 
compensation without a fight, and it is worth noticing that under 
the Argentine Expropriation Law, it is provided that if it is impos- 
sible to reach mutual agreement, the value has to be settled by the 


courts. The Primitiva Gas Company has been supplying Buenos 
Aires since 1854, and although its concession expired in 1940 
it has since been renewed for short periods. About 70 per cent. 


of Primitiva Gas Ordinary capital is held by Primitiva Holdings, 
in which the British investing public is directly interested. It is 
significant of the effect of this week’s announcement that whereas 
before the purchase price was disclosed the £1 Ordinary units of 
the Holdings Company were a firm market around rts. 9d., they are 
now quoted nominally around 8s. At one time they fell as low 
as 2s.°6d. without any dealings taking place. This seems to be yet 
another instance in which firm: action is required to defend the 
rights of British capital. 


MONTREAL LOAN SETTLEMENT 


In welcome contrast with the successive blows delivered at British 
holders of overseas securities in recent years comes a statement 
from the City of Montreal British Stockholders’ Committee, headed 
by Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, of the London Stock Exchange, which 
brings striking evidence of the benefits of presenting a united 
front. When this committee was formed in January, 1942, Montreal 
was preparing a plan which would have extinguished all priorities 
for redemption, and reduced all interest rates above 4 per cent. 0 
that level, with only a partial compensation by way of cash premium, 
So successfully has the London Committee protested against these 
proposals that the new plan now being put forward provides for the 
maintenance of contractual rates of interest to the contractual maturity 
dates, and for repayment of the various loans according to thett 
legal priorities. Such extension of maturity dates as the new plan 
contains is regarded as unavoidable, but so far as the London tssues 
are concerned the interest to be paid from the contractual maturity 
dates to the extended dates has been fixed at 3} per cent. Alto- 
gether, the new plan is a reasonable one which the committee 8 
fully justified in recommending for acceptance, 
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THE 





COMPANY MEETING 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





RECORD FIGURES 





7 THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 





THE ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, Limited, 
will be held at 24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on May 2nd. 


The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman 
Langford James) circulated with the report and accounts: 


The total of the balance-sheet constitutes a record for the bank at 
£61,867,357. This is an increase of £7,500,000 over the figure for the 
previous year and is accounted for by a similar increase under the heading 
of current and fixed deposit accounts which continue to reflect the large 
volume of war expenditure in the areas in which the bank operates. 

Cash on hand and with our bankers and money at call show an increase 
of nearly £4,000,000. The ratio of this item to the amount of our liabilities 
to the public is greater than is normally considered necessary, but under 
present conditions it is desirable to maintain a very liquid position. Indian 
and Ceylon Government securities are higher by £2,413,000, while our 
holding of British Government securities has increased by £1,140,000. 
Discounts and loans receivable are £490,000 higher. 


We are now in the fifth year of the war, and the way in which banks 
and business concerns in general, both in this country and in the 
Dominions, have adapted themselves to war-time conditions is alike remark- 
able and laudable. Problems of one description or another present them- 
selves almost daily, of course, but they always seem to find a solution. 
Latterly a material contraction in the time taken in transit by the overseas 
mails has facilitated working. 


Mr. R. 


, 





satel acai) 


CONTRASTS IN INDIA 

For India 1943 was a year of conflicting experiences ; practically universal 
financial prosperity on the one hand and a distressing shortage of foodstuffs 
in certain parts of the country on the other. This shortage made itself 
felt in particular in Bengal and in the Southern Indian States of Travancore 
In Bengal actual famine conditions prevailed, resulting in a 
lamentable loss of life, not only from starvation but from the effects of 
disease on debilitated people. Fortunately Nature vouchsafed to Bengal 
a bountiful rice crop last winter and this should at least make the food 
position of that great province reasonably safe for the time being. 





In my address to the shareholders six years ago I drew attention to a 
statement made at that time by the late Sir James Taylor, then Governor 
of the Reserve Bank, to the shareholders of that institution. Sir James 
pointed out that the area under cultivation in India was not keeping pace 
with the growth of population: as he put it, “the pressure of population 
on cultivated land” was a matter for concern. How correct he was in his 
views last year’s famine conditions appear to indicate I+ have seen it 
stated recently in a responsible publication, that, against an increase of 
| 27 per cent. in population in the last twenty years the area under food 
crops had increased by only 1 per cent. Whether or not the latter figure 
is correct I do not know, but its meticulous accuracy is not a matter of 
great moment. What, however, does emerge as a question of the first 
importance to India is the urgency of growing sufficient food for the 
adequate nourishment of a population increasing at a phenomenal rate. 





A FIFTEEN-YEAR PLAN 

The recent publication by a group of eminent business men in India 
of a fifteen-year plan for the economic development of that country after 
the war has attracted considerable attention. The industrial pendulum 
Started to swing in India some years ago. Under normal conditions its 
Tate was appreciable, and this has been accelerated greatly by the war. 
Whether it will be desirable to force the pace further by elaborate 
planning is perhaps a matter open to difference of opinoin, but I presume 








there will at least be agreement on the desirability of agricultural develop- 
ment taking precedence of all other planning until the food requirements 
of the country are placed on a permanently safe basis. The institution 
of néW industries and the erection of costly factories—however desirable 
in themselves—would not be of much avail without a healthy and well- 





j nourished supply of labour to work them. 


Of the other centres in which our interests lie—Ceylon, East Africa and 
Aden—there is nothing of special interest to report. To them also the war 
has brought prosperity. Last year I mentioned that the increase of ill- 
health among members of the overseas staff was a cause for anxiety. There 
are indications that short periods of furlough may be possible before long, 
though, for the time being, an extra strain will be thrown on those of 
our depleted staff remaining in the East, to carry on In.extending to 
the staff, both overseas and at head office, our warm thanks for their 
work on behalf of the bank, I assure them again that the directors realise 
m full measure the difficult working conditions of these present times. 


SPECTATOR, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


THE twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Automatic Telephone 
+ and Electric Company, Limited, was held on April 2oth at Exchange 
Station Buildings, 37 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger. K.C.I.E., circulated with the report and accounts: 

Factory output was the highest in our history. Profit on trading, divi- 
dends on investments, &c., at £280,952 after providing for taxation and 
adjustment of provision for contingencies, compares with £261,888. Net 
profit after deducting depreciation of fixed assets, directors’ fees, and 
premiums under the War Damage Acts is £212,312, compared with 
£191,005. 

Income-tax of £127,478 on 1943 profits has been deducted on the basis 
we adopted last year. Following dividends already paid of £17,324 your 
directors recommend: (a) Transfer of £20,000 to war contingencies reserve ; 
b) final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock (making Io per cent. 
for the year) plus a cash bonus of 2} per cent., both subject to tax; 
c) dividends of 10 per cent. on the deferred stock and shares plus a cash 
bonus of 24 per cent., both subject to tax. The carry-forward, £130,348, 
compares with £138,669 brought in. 

For the first time the original cost of the fixed assets is now shown 
together with the accumulated depreciation set aside to date. The com- 
parative figures for 1942 are amended on the same basis. In 1943 there 
has been a net outlay on freehold property, plant, machinery, &c., of 
£78,197, and £58,833 has been added to the depreciation account. This 
gives a more informative view and it is clear that it would not be possible 
even in peace-time to replace the fixed assets at anything like the amount 
at which they now stand. 

I would like to mention a few directions in which the Government 
could help industry, and exports in particular: 

1) The relaxation and release from war restrictions and controls as 
early as possible and not later than releases made in Empire and foreign 
countries. 

2) The encouragement of enterprise at home and abroad in the interests 
of distribution to provide cheap and rapid communication of all kinds— 
roads, railways, shipping, air transport, telegraph, radio, and telephone— 
thus in addition, affording employment, a remunerative outlet for capital, 
and improving the purchasing-power of Britain’s potential customers. 
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“As idle as a painted ship upon a 

painted ocean”—without the motive 

atiied power of wind the sailing ship is 

fs P a ee useless. Without adequate funds the 
et DA ee ed Christie Hospital, the largest Cancer 
r treating hospital of the Empire, is 

unable to extend its increasing fight 


against Cancer. Don’t let our work 
falter or fail from lack of your help; 
send a donation today. 





CHRISTIE CANCER HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20 















Coxswain 
... the Life-boats and their heroic 
crews are taking their part In the 
war. It has put an extra strain upon 
them. Pleaée make an extra effort to 
supply the funds that maintain the 
National Life-boats. Send us what- 
ever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL = 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 





The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
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BRAIN POWER 
“YOUR MIND AND HOW 10 USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trem short postal course of siz 
lessons only, ‘nclusive fee 30/-. | Write today for freg 
descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 
(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sictlian Avenue, London. W..) 
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PERSONAI iQ . P + hor HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE ‘ 
\ CHANGE IS GOOD for everyone, especie son 2 r We ee the Fir . "t ag! _ R. E R. eng M.A a antab,) 
i $s nice Change over to BERMALINE 2 an J 7 . St Class London tramuing leading to work o National 
i delicious nutritious. and easily disested Restores Z 4 ramoung universe a now oe = —_ cares Lovely 
rg} Improves healtt Ask Baker or write BERMALINE. - . co house in very safe area *rospectus from:—Sgcgg. « 
: y ee a. ~ : e I Yk And map the course of raRY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms = 
A GRI AT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, od mans regeneration = es, 
ned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— ; 
Giein's Scrmvrimc TUmaNe AND ‘TaiLosna Woaxs Mp Over a pipe.”? CINEMA, EXHIBITION AND THEATRE 
Lrp., Dept. 76 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. , W. E. Henley (1849-1903) ; Cc apeney, uted. Fe, foe. 2961) Duvivier 
LCOHOL! Can you afford it ? lurvey Tonic . , 4 ( C and Charlie Cha 
d [reatment stops craving and improves health. \ THE GOLD RUSH (U.) plia d 
r onek. 56 Rienaver Senomn W.1.- May. ang aoe Whether the future % ( \HILDREN’S AND PUPIL s’ DRAWING SS (A. § ' 
OW, suffering from congestion of the lungs, ; y q eill’s Summerhi chool) at the ARCADE GaLuepy, ‘ 
ye oats nae yoy extra pean a ( gives you hope or F 15, a a — hy ——, Street, te 29 April. Daily 
(Case 259).—Appea!l “ 5, ISTRESSED sENTLEFOLK S AI ¥ ; » (including Saturday) 10-5. mission Free 
AssoctaTIon, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6. D7 headache, whether . I YVENING THEATRE SCHOOL.—* The Theatre gs 
>» URNT, torn and moth-eate:. garments (except Knit- € | bs >| 4 an Art. Speech and Stage Technique, Acting, 
>) wear) Invisibly Mended in two “Ba — or - the present urges you y Writing New term May Is. Details trom ELizagem 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—Bext INVISIBLE e Dutton, 92 Great Russell Street. W.C.1 (Museum 77 
Menopers, Ltp., 73 New Bond Street, W to get down to it or He LEICESTER GALLERIES iceman 
+ANCER SUFFERER. 74/44. Poor man needs “extra . a ” Paintings and water colours by the late MORLAND 
( nourishment Please help. _ ang — impels you to get i -EWIS. Water-colours by the late WALTER TAYLOR 
received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, ), . s aintings by CEDRIC MORRIS.  10-5.30. Sats. 104 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey tind from ut, the TS H THEATRE, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge 
answer in both cases SLO. 74424 Commencing Sunday April 23rd. 


Jean Gabin and Simone Simon in “ Judas was a Woman” 
La Béte Humaine Daily at 3 and 6.30 p.m Film 
Mem. 1/6; all seats 3/6 


YHASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season, 
( ast ‘ndefinitely They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, 
. vuble output provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the 

ir round.—CHASE LtpD., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

. TON ONE -WEEK SHORTHAND 's learned ir 

] yr : 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 

S. R. Dwrron, 02, Great Russell St., W.C.1 

GUN WANTED, 12 bore. State price. Box No, 127 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of a felt hats 

| are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, fot 

wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 

< JOYS that make one’s soul expand e 
| TOM LONG Tobacco takes a hand 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 

I, = 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. MCFARLANE (C.), 
vy, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ONOM ARK.—Confidential Lon dot » Address. Letters 

\I redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 


‘ > IT ? , 
is Balkan Sobranie 
or Sobranie in pipe 
or cigarette. 


LECTURES 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Spanish Classes (Elementary 
and Advanced) by native teachers. Weekly lectures in 
Spanish Membership fee Five Shillings.—58 Prince's 
Gate, $.W.7 
a COLLEGE OF Ay EPTORS ' 
BLOOMSBURY SQuARE, W.C 

A series of Lectures, followed by dis iscussion, will be 
given at the College at 11 a.m. on Saturdays, May 13, 
June 17 and July 15. Members of the teaching professioa 
and others who are interested are cordially invited ( 

May 13.—*“ The School and its Environment.” 
Miss C. Fletcher, Bingley Training College 
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*TAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain for you : June 17.—*“* The Children’s Theatre.”’ 
‘ and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic Miss Suria Magito. 
DAVY installed Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp. July 15.—‘“ The Report of the McNair Committee.’ 
JoHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. Professor F. A. Cavenas . King’s Collega 
a a »S Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign London. 
on appro. at }d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- —— cailguendpnniiinnriniaiasimpimbpeninienpiininemmandntn *NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
comb “Road Watford — 
QTAFFORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE 
\ TORIAN AND MODERN_ An important collection print sace: 
of old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selection of P Evening Lecture C ourses at the University of London Club, 
new works and developments in the Staffordshire tradition 21 Gower Street, W.C.1. 6-8 p.m. 3.—FRANCE. 
Heats, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 May 3.—Economic Bases May 10.—French People 
‘YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and and Institutions May 17.—International Political 
S Dramatic Agents 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. | Outlook. May 24.—Concert of French Folk Songs. 
YYBIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod charges.— | , —— ms roy ‘ Lectures, 2 6 Single Lectures, 
17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. a tickets to United Nations Service Personnel in 
Shae rRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE Enquiries should be addressed to: A. CLow Foro, 
t Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.l. May. I a IY | ‘OO S M.B.E., B.A., United Nations University Centr:, clo. 
a Hy eee St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, | London rece WC of Hygiene and ‘Tropical Medicine, 
ucks ulmer 256. M4 - e Street See 
‘be EEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7'- and 2 coupons per MEDICATED | axis - 
vard.—Write for patterns—DrNHOLM ‘TWEEDS, | ) oe 
Hawick, Scotland PASTILLES | APPOINTMENTS 
| YNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you ‘ a Pits 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- | ] . | None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relates 
ture, There is no more delightful and profitable reading, embodying the to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new | mene ft. oheet ng I applies 
by L. A. G. Strong. It is the ideal guide to the . | PPLICATIONS are invited from men or women with 


reading you have ever enjoyed. Free advice and book ae ! { 

from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM experience oOo 

57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574). 

\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top 3K paid. Send Registered. Cash 


| i good musical qualifications and appropriate experience 

for the post of MUSIC ORGANISER on the staff of the 
| Education Authority. The officer will be expected to devote 
} about two-thirds of the time to advising and helping teachers 
| in schools and the rest of the time to organising festi 


ighty years 


Say 



































-— 4 * oe —KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, ‘ ond mauieal ectivhian ainenn Gbuie. ‘Tle ebay ae 
eegens -_ . : } equivalent to the Burmham Secondary Graduate Scale 
W"k TE FOR PROFIT.—Send_ for free booklet.— | men, £234 x £15—£480; women, £216 x £12—{384) 
REGENT INSTITUTE Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS | plus current war allowance, and travelling expenses according 
eieceeeieneenemee seein me —— oan : as , to the County scale. The commencing salary will take into 
| CATARRH:* ANTISEPTIC THROAT | account previous experience, which can be recognised for 
EDUCATIONAI this purpose. The post will be superannuable. rome 
‘ : “OURS | | particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 
| . I gs A gene — No Aan ee. } Tue Director of EpucaTion, County Buildings, Worcestet, 
. sepa P cake | ° to whom completed applications should be returned @ 
L Io yy STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. _ Postal Tuition \ | reach him not later than May 13th. 
" et 
see A as 51 spec. Dink — “ “= Me ees — ‘ "i SSISTANT for Booksellers. Interesting work, good 
nstalments ee oo from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D shomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. salary. —Apply Box No. 130. 
Dept. B93,-WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD = l Vale of Bardsley | NTELLIGENT, “— educated private commen, IE 
*RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your rm in anc —- _ for engagement. iterary or artistic work pre 
the post-war world. ~ the QUEEN'S sECRE- | Lancashire nm i Highest seferences. Travelled.—Box No. 131. ; 
rARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western = : j | ADY, expert précis writer, willing to undertake this 
4 


work by post. Charge according to length of subject 























9939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge. 
lefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241 i. matter.—Box No. 129. 
- 
Entered as mnd-class 1 t the New York. N.Y.. Post Offx Dp »3, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Curments Press, Lt0., 
Portugal St., Kin Ss 1 published by Tue Srecrator, Lro at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, Aprit 21, 1944. 


















